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MISSIONS is certainly a splendid magazine and ought to be read by every Bap- 
tist. H. L. SCRANTON, 
Madison, Conn. 


In its present dress MISSIONS is the equal —I think superior — of any de- 
nominational magazine whose purpose it is to instruct the lay members on the work 


being done along missionary lines. 
; GEO. A. ANDREWS, 


Cherokee, Iowa. 


It seems that MISSIONS gets better every month. 
(Rev.) W. R. MOON, 
Winterset, Iowa. 


I could not get along without it. Mrs. F. KIEFERLE, 
Marion, Kan. 


You are making a fine magazine, wide in its range of information and readable 
in its quality, while typographically well put together. 
NEWTON C. REED, 


Portland, Me. 


The magazine we consider very fine indeed and is referred to often. We have 
the volumes bound. KATE S. HUTCHINS, 
Librarian, Ludington, Mich. 


Your June number is grand! May God richly bless it. 
(Rev.) C. A. VOTEY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please find enclosed $2.50 for five years’ subscription to MISSIONS. 
T. McVAY, 
Basker, Mo. 


I value MISSIONS very highly and believe it should be in every Baptist home. 
HILDA D. KRAUSE, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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We hope next year to increase our list and give impetus to the excellent magazine 
for so small an expenditure. Mrs. W. SCOTT SNYDER, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


You are making a most attractive magazine, full of information and inspiration. 

The reports of the Convention meetings are fine. They should reach every home. 
HENRY M. KING, 

. Providence, R. I. 
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The United Missionary Campaign 
The Time to Begin a Better Way is Today 








WIBIY MAKE AN ANNUAL 
EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


LCAUSE 














It has proved to be the most suc- 
cessful method for securing contri- 
butions for church support and 
missions, 


It applies the accepted Personal 
Work method to the financial sup- 


-port of the church. 


It compels each member to consider 
his personal responsibility toward 
the support of the entire work of 
the church. 


It discovers and develops many 
new workers, thus increasing their 
interest in the work of the Kingdom. 


It promotes the acquaintance of 
canvassers with the congregation 
and with the community. 














It secures increased contributions 
from those who have had spiritual 
and missionary growth during the 
previous year. 


It avoids constant appeals from 
the pulpit for special offerings. 


It provides an opportunity for 
presenting to each member a personal 
invitation to cooperate in the entire 
work of the congregation. 


It avoids debts by giving the 
trustees accurate information re- 
garding the contributions that may 
be expected from the congregations. 


It is the only method for securing 
an adequate financial support for 
the increasing work of the local 
congregation and the enlarging work 
of our mission fields. 


oh 


EVERY WIDE-AWAKE, UP-TO-DATE, PROGRESSIVE CON- 
GREGATION DESIRING TO DO ITS BEST FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST IN THE BEST POSSIBLE WAY 
WILL MAKE AN EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS. HOW ABOUT 
YOUR CONGREGATION? 


— Men’s Record and Missionary Review 
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Removing that Deficit 


Ts is the most important thing to be done, and done at once. To 
drag the matter along is to break in on the regular giving of the year. 
What is done will be far more effective in every way if done quickly. The 
Special Committee, with Dr. Charles L. White as its energetic secretary, has 
been doing everything possible to get the matter before the whole con- 
stituency. The planning has been well done and well carried out, and the 
response should be prompt and sufficient. Then we shall be thankful and 
ready to go forward. 


{| So far as the societies are concerned, it should be repeatedly said, until it 
is thoroughly understood, that they cannot fairly be held responsible for 
these deficits. Their budgets are made out on the reasonable expectation 
of income based upon the average giving of the three years preceding. This 
budget represents the minimum with which the work in its present condi-. 
tion can be maintained. There are certain irreducible charges, such as mis- 
sionaries’ salaries. This minimum will not allow expansion. It will not 
provide necessary equipment. It will not even permit the sending out of 
the young men and women who desire to go, and who are sorely needed on 
depleted fields. But it seems to be the maximum that the denomination 
is ready to give, and as last year proved, it exceeds the maximum. 


{ What, then, must be done? Plainly, either the budgets must be reduced, 
or new deficits may be incurred. But when the Boards talk about retrench- 
ment at any point, or even readjustment, what a protest arises. 


{| Why not face the situation frankly. Apparently, the denomination says 
to the Boards, ‘“‘ You must not retrench, and yet you ought not to have a 
deficit at the end of the year. We do not give you enough to maintain 
the work, but you should be smart enough to do it in some way.”’ 


{| This may be baptistic, to use a phrase which many like to roll under their 
tongues, but it is neither common sense nor fair to the Boards. 


{| The way to avoid deficits is simple. Just make the giving sufficient to 
meet the budgets, which are approved by the Convention Finance Committee 
that represents the constituency of all the Societies. 


{| How to tell what the income will be, when the bulk of it is withheld 
until the last sixty days of the twelve months, and then dependent upon 
the voluntary offerings of the people, is beyond human computation. 


{| But faith is the basis of this missionary enterprise, as it is of the Christian 
church and the Christian life. And faith strengthened will mean gifts en- 
larged. The chief thing needful just now is to rise to some larger issues — 
from debts and dollars to the significance of a century’s achievement, and 
the real meaning and mission of our own lives, which must be made to 
count now for world evangelization if they are to count at all. 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT BAYAMO 


The Remarkable Story of Jose 


By Pastor Fred. J. Peters, Bayamo, Cuba 


H« is no ordinary man, though he can 
neither read nor write. We first 
saw him soon after our arrival in Bayamo, 
in October, 1911. He had only been 
coming to the meetings for about a month 
before that. A man of middle age and 
middle height; with piercing black eyes 
that seem to look you through, and a 
straightforward open countenance. Once 
seen he is not easy to forget. Such is 
José Rodriguez, of Bayamo, Cuba. 
He came faithfully to the meetings all 
. through that winter until the revival in 
February and March of 1912. He lives 
three miles from the church, with a very 
bad road thither, but the weather never 
hindered him. ‘There was no one more 
deeply interested in that revival than 
José, though not then a Christian. He 
made sacrifices so as to be present at all 
those meetings. He even gave up his 
work in the fields rather than be absent. 
This is very unusual for even a Christian 
in Cuba, and extremely rare for one not a 
decided follower of the Lord Jesus. 


When the meetings were tested, he was 
one of the first to make his decision for the 
Master. He was calm and resolute as he 
rose to his feet, and a holy fire beamed 
from his eye as he made his first confes- 
sion of the Lord. A great number were 
brought in during that revival, and many 
had to be sifted out in the after meetings 
held for that purpose, and for teaching the 
sincere. José, though unable to read, 
faithfully mastered the texts and passages 
given to the converts, and manifested a 
fervor very deep and real, and a conviction 
rarely seen in Latin countries. 


A HINDRANCE TO BAPTISM 


He was ready for baptism, with a num- 
ber of others, and we were convinced that 
his was a genuine conversion, when we 
learned from him that he was living with 
his wife unmarried. In other words, he 
was living in concubinage. ‘This is a very 
common thing in Roman Catholic lands, 
and in Cuba great numbers of people live in 
this immoral way. In the case of José, he 
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had lived with the same woman for twenty- 
five years, and had a family of eight by 
her. His eldest son was legally married, 
but José was not. Now we do not baptize 
such converts unless they consent to be 
married first, thus bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance. We told José this, 
and assured him that when he married 





JOSE, THE CUBAN 


his wife we would gladly baptize him. 
Days and weeks passed away, others were 
baptized but he was not. Yet he never 
missed a meeting. His place in the church 
was never vacant, unless when working at 
Manzanillo, forty miles away. 

At that time his interest in the church 
work was as great as that of the members 
of the church. Though a poor man he 
subscribed ten dollars to the organ fund, 
a larger sum than any Cuban member of 
the church. He also subscribed freely 
when we needed help for the electric 
light installation. And he was not yet a 
member of the church. All this meant 
genuine sacrifice for him. 

So we reached December, 1912, and 
José had not decided to marry. What 





hindered him no one seemed to know, but - 
we prayed on for him in faith and hope. 


A WATCH-NIGHT BAPTISM 


Finally the crisis came; the Lord was to 
get the victory. It was the last week of. 
December when José came to me and 
declared his intention to be married to his 
wife. He said he wanted to pass over the 
threshold of the new year a new man. He 
was intensely happy at the prospect, and 
we were thankful and praised the Lord. 
Arrangements were made, during the last 
week of the year, for the wedding. On 
December 31 a number of the members 
of the church went out to José’s home, 
three miles from the city, on horseback, 
to celebrate the eventful occasion. At 
4.30 the ceremony took place in the pres- 
ence of a large company of country people. 
As soon as the papers were signed José 
did a beautiful thing. He gathered his 
eight children around him and his now 
wedded wife, and said to them that they 
had seen their mother and father married © 
that afternoon, and he wanted them to 
remember that he had done this because he 
believed in Jesus, and loved Him, and 
wanted to do the things that pleased Him. 

At half past ten that night the church 
met to hear the testimonies of José and 
two of his children, who decided for Christ 
in the same revival meetings as their 
father. It was an unprecedented event 
for Bayamo, and the church was packed. 
The candidates were examined and re- 
ceived for baptism and church membership 
by 11 o’clock. The end of the year was 
at hand. When they were baptized the 
whole congregation rose to their feet. 
It was most impressive. They were back 
again in the church for the watch-night 
service by 11.30. Just before midnight 
José stood up, faced the whole congrega- 
tion, and with emotion gave a testimony 
as to his faith in Christ. He said that he 
was going into the new year doubly a new 
man, as that day he had been married and 
baptized because of his faith in Jesus. 
How solemnly we bowed our heads as we 
passed over the threshold into the new 
year in silence. The glory of the Lord 
was there and we covered our faces in awe. 
But a new impulse went with us into the 
new year from that example. 
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It is perhaps not too much to say that 
José has been consecrated from the hour 
of his baptism. We have been constantly 
surprised to see the manifestation of it. 
He seems a good deal like Stephen, “ a man 
full of faith and the Holy Spirit.” His 
example is a great inspiration to us in our 
campaign for the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the churches in Cuba. We thank 
God and take courage. 

José’s interest in the work of the Lord 
is intense. Wholehearted for the Master, 
it staggers him to see any who are not. 
He can’t understand it. He always has 
a testimony which is very reverent, and 
evidences deep devotion to Christ. 

Moreover, his is a life of prayer. We 
always feel strengthened when able to 
pray with him. He often comes to our 
house after the meetings to pray for the 
Lord’s blessing on the Word. At such 
times he says, “ You know what I’ve come 
for.” He is the only member of the church 
who has done this. He rises at five in 
the morning, and the family with him, and 
the first thing they do is to have a meeting. 
Family prayers is the most important 
thing in the day’s work there. They sing 
a hymn and read the Bible, then José 
prays and preaches to the members of his 
family, exhorting them to live for God 
the new day. We have heard this cor- 
roborated from different sources. 

José believes in praying without ceasing. 
When out in the fields he frequently leaves 
his work for a while and hides himself in 
a cane-field, and there prays, with his 
face to the ground. A few weeks ago he 
said, “Much blessing is falling on my 
neighborhood because I pray all the time. 
Bad things are disappearing,” etc. Could 
it be otherwise when one prays indeed? 


CONSECRATED MONEY 


What you do with your money, generally 
indicates where your heart is. Early this 
year José resolved to give the Lord at 
least the tenth of what he receives. He is 
a poor man, works hard in the fields for 
the little he gets, and often has nothing 
on hand. Yet he is by far the largest 
giver in the church. In the early part of 
this year I was sick, and on a certain 
night not able to take the meeting. After 
the meeting, the news came to me that 





José put $30 into the collection that even- 
ing. I thought there must be a mistake 
somewhere, and that it was probably only 





REV. FRED. J. PETERS 


thirty cents. The next day, however, I 
learned that it was true that he had given 
the Lord the larger sum. Before the 
meeting he had asked Molina, our assistant, 
what the tithe of $300 was. He was told 
$30. José thereupon, without hesitation, 
took three ten dollar bills from his pocket 
and placed them in the Lord’s treasury. 
It was a splendid triumph for him, and a 
grand testimony to the church, for all 
present soon learned what had happened. 
He had sold his oxen for $300, and this was 
the consecrated portion. But his oxen 
were his capital, by means of which he 
supported his family. Later on he brought 
another $10, and in like manner laid it at 
the Lord’s feet. There was no urging 
on the part of any one. It was a freewill 
offering, and a surprise to us all. We do 
not know anything like this in our part of 
Cuba, in fact in the whole of the Island. 
And José does not give and mourn over it; 
he gives joyously. It is inspiring to us who 
are working to bring these souls into full 
surrender. ‘There is hope of others. We 
are compelled to exclaim, Praise the Lord! 
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If all the Cuban Christians did like this 
the problem of self-support would be 
solved. 


RIVERS OF LIVING WATER 


“He that believeth on me, out of his 
innermost being shall flow rivers of living 
water.” So said the Master of all true 
believers. They have begun to flow from 
José. Though not able to read, he carries 
a Bible with him, and when he has an 
opportunity he asks some one to read for 
him. Thus some are introduced to the 
Book who have never read it before. On 
several occasions it ended in José losing his 
Bible, for the person became so interested 
that he begged for the book. Thus he 
turns his very weakness into strength; his 
inability into ability. 

When he goes into the country to work, 
he takes a bundle of tracts for his cam- 
paign by the way. A marvelous work has 
resulted from one of these trips. 

Last winter he was working in Media 
Luna, about fifty miles from here. During 
his stay there he went to a place called 
Demajagua to visit some old friends of 
his. It was the first time he had seen them 
since his conversion. He went armed with 
gospel ammunition, with his heart burning 
to impart to them the salvation he had 
experienced. 

The father of the community had saved 
his life when a boy, in the war of 1868. 
When José saw him he said to him, “ You 
saved my life when I was a boy, I am come 
to help save you now.” Thereupon he 
poured forth his soul in fervent testimony 
as to what the Lord had done for him. 
He gave them tracts and Bibles and urged 
them to read and pray for the light. 
He found they were all given over to 
spiritism, and at once set to work to de- 
liver them from it. He himself had been 
saved from it and therefore his testimony 
came with power. Also José has since his 
conversion learned the mind of the Lord 
about it from His Word. It fell before him 
and the Sword of the Lord. 

He urged them to build a little chapel 
between two of their houses, in which they 
might hold meetings. The result of his 
efforts there has been, to say the least, 
remarkable for Cuba. They gave up 
spiritism almost at once, which in itself is 





uncommon. They constructed a little 
chapel without help from outside. In this 
chapel they have held meetings to the best 
of their ability, singing, praying and 
reading the Bible. The present state of 
things there may be seen from the follow- 
ing letter, received last week by José, 
from one who has received blessing there. 
It is a simple, country letter, but full of 
fervor: 

Demayjacua, Oct. gth, 1913. 

Dear Brotuer IN Jesus: My desire is that 
when you receive thes. few lines, you may be 
well. We are well, praise the Lord. We write 
this that you may see how greatly the work is 
progressing here. We want you to know that 
we have a house for the meetings, and you have 
not come. We did not think the pastor would 
have come first. Cheche, thou wilt know that a 
pastor [Mr. McCarthy] came, and was here a 
week. That is what you have never done, stay 
a week with us. You will be glad to know that 
eight were baptized, and the rest of us will be 
baptized soon. Also, those of us who have not 
been married are to be married, and then we 
shall be baptized. Cheche, you don’t know how 
Demajagua is getting on. Cheche, we are hold- 
ing meetings also in Colorado, because there is 
a great revival here. The pastor has been with’ 
us to Colorado too, and great numbers of people 
gather together. 

Cheche, I want to tell you that there are four 
now preaching the gospel here, Angela, Magde- 
lena, Manuel Saborit and the boy Carlito. 
Cheche, Demajagua is so revived that people 
come from all parts to attend the meetings. 

Greetings from all the brethren in Jesus, and 


from your sister in Jesus, 
Exrvira Nueva. 


This tells its own tale, simply yet 
vividly. They have had a notable revival 
in that place, and called for one of our 
pastors to help them. Many souls have 
been saved and baptized who a year ago 
had not heard the gospel. A revival is 
going on in all the countryside, people 
come together for meetings, many are 
finding Christ, and some are preaching the 
gospel they had not known until recently. 

All this has resulted from a visit made 
by José, whom they call Cheche. The 
Lord be praised! It is worth living 
twenty years in the tropics to help bring 
one such soul to the feet of Jesus. May 
many more like José be raised up in Cuba. 
May a baptism of the Holy Spirit come 
upon our churches, and fill great numbers 
to overflowing, like this dear brother of 
whom we write in this little sketch. That 
it is possible, this is the proof. 
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Our Foreign Task at Home 
By Helen Barrett Montgomery 


COMPARISON of 
the statistics of the 
Baptist Year Book 
with those of the Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission 
Societies points very 
directly to the task 
before us on _ the 
Home Base. Here the battle for world- 
wide evangelism is to be fought and won. 
Here is the opportunity to gain new re- 
cruits. Here is the most wonderful open- 
ing to bring new vitality into the Christian 
Message in America. There is no spiritual 
tonic equal to the conception of the uni- 
versality of the gospel of Christ. It is the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God; the glad 
tidings to all people; the universal, ever- 
lasting, unchanging purpose of God for 
men to be wrought into the whole of life 
of the whole race. No man or woman 
can catch even a glimpse of this supreme 
revelation without stretching the wings of 
the mind and enriching the imaginations 
of the heart. It is for want of rich ideals 
that our denomination is slowly dying. 
For it is dying. The statistics of Dr. 
Howard K. Carroll, compiled for the 
Federal Council of Churches, show that 
the Baptists of the Northern States have 
actually 34,000 fewer communicants now 
than they hadinigro. In spite of increase 
in the number of churches, increase in 
wealth, increase in costliness of edifices 
and equipment, and increase in complexity 
of organization, we are not growing, we 
are not full of vitality. 





Is it possible that the secret may be 
found in our relation as a denomination to 
the cause of Christ in the wide world? In 
support of an affirmative answer consider 
the following facts: 


Ist. The supreme and final purpose 
for which the church exists is to bring the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and the power 
of Jesus Christ to bear upon the world. 
Any purpose less exalted cannot satisfy the 
demands of the Scriptures. 

2d. A church which is not whole- 
heartedly adopting and attempting to 
carry out this purpose cannot expect the 
blessing of God. If the winning of the 
world be the chief purpose for which the 
church was created, it is reasonable to 
expect that God’s blessing will be increas- 
ingly experienced as the church functions 
according to his plan. 

3d. The Northern Baptists as a de- 
nomination are not advancing in partici- 
pation in this world purpose, but are, with 
noble individual exceptions, apparently 
unwilling to accept the supremacy of 
Christ in the world’s life and destiny as 
their main objective. This fact is written 
unmistakably in the story of the denomi- 
nation during the last six years. 

A study of statistics of the A. B. F. M.S. 
reveals the fact that during this period the 
contributions from the churches have been 
almost stationary. They are in round 
numbers as follows: 1908, $356,000; 
1909, $357,000; 1910, $373,000; I9gII, 
$375,000; 1912, $427,000; 1913, $383,000. 
These contributions directly from the 
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LORD, BLESS OUR OFFERINGS OF TIME AND MONEY 





churches, Sunday schools and young 
peoples’ societies are less misleading than 
if they were given in combination with the 
‘ gifts received from individual sources. The 
very large gift of $200,000 each year from 
one individual ought not to be counted 
when we are considering the average 
amount given by the great mass of the 
church members. This is at once appar- 
ent when it is seen that it is more than one- 
half the amount given by the churches. 
The amounts given by a comparatively 
few individuals, in addition to those re- 
ceived through churches, Sunday schools 
and young peoples’ societies, were in 
1913-14 (including the one gift of $200,000) 
$282,000. 

The average of gifts through the budget 
apportionment during these six years is 
$378,000. This means a per capita gift of 
about twenty-five cents per member. It 
might be considered fair to credit this con- 
tribution entirely to men, in which case 
their gifts could not be less than 63 cents 
apiece annually The facts, however, do 
not warrant such a conclusion, as in the 
majority of churches women are regular 
contributors to the general budget as well 
as to their own separate missionary work, 
a fact clearly shown in the Boston meetings. 

If we add the amount given by the 
women through the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Societies, the prospect brightens 
somewhat. There are in round numbers 
100,000 Baptist women and girls who are 
known to give anything to establish the 
Kingdom of Christ in non-Christian 
lands. This leaves at least 800,000 who 
give nothing. Those who give average 


each about five-sixths of a cent a day, 
or $3 a year. If the average be computed 
on the entire female membership it amounts 
to a discouraging thirty cents each. If 
the gifts of the women through their 
own societies be added to the amounts 
given through churches to the general 
Board the freezing temperature of the 
denomination is raised to a chilly 44 cents. 

We have been so used to pointing with 
pride to our denominational average -— 
to sixty-one cents (or was it sixty-three?) — 
that perhaps we resent this method of 
computation. But the really substantial 
gift of one and one-tenth cents a week in 
order to obey Christ’s command to go into 
all the world and make disciples, is only 
reached by adding to the gifts of the 
churches the interest of invested funds, 
which are the gifts of the dead, and the 
contributions of a handful of individuals. 
Is it not more wholesome and more humble 
to say that, taking us by and large, men 
and women, we care forty-four cents worth; 
eliminating the women’s special gift we 
care twenty-five cents worth; and that 
one hundred thousand of us (women) 
care three dollars worth? 

If we are to bring up this shameful 
average we must face the facts, unpalat- 
able though they be. We have been de- 
ceived in our thinking by large totals. We 
are third, we say proudly, in our aggregate 
gifts to Foreign Missions. But the reasons 
why we bulk large in foreign missionary 
statistics of the present day are three: 
(1) The interest from invested funds of 
past generosity; (2) our sheer mass 
which enables us to make imposing totals 
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GRANT US THE OPEN VISION AND THE OPEN HAND 





without generous giving; (3) the sacrificial 
giving of a few. 

A cross-section may be taken to il- 
lustrate the number of Baptist churches 
which are doing not one thing. It is 
purposely taken from the records of the 
women’s societies, because their persistent 
planting of auxiliaries during a period 
of years and their system of supervision 
makes it probable that this is the most 
favorable showing which the denomina- 
tion could make. The records show the 
number of auxiliaries in each state which 
contributed to the treasury last year. 
This is set over against the whole num- 
ber of churches in the same state: 


Per cent of 
Churches 
Churches’ Auxiliaries Contributing 

Arizona, 33 26 81 
California, 260 126 48 
Colorado, 135 58 +43 
Connecticut, 152 89 -59 
Delaware, 16 14 87 
Dist. Columbia, 68 24 as 
Idaho, 76 39 5t 
Illinois, 1,233 282 22 
Indiana, 587 216 -36 
Iowa, 413 113 <27 
Kansas, 621 227 -36 
Maine, 244 124 50 
Massachusetts, 340 288 83 
Michigan, 454 228 .50 
Minnesota, 264 132 -50 
Missouri, 1,868 114 .09 
Montana, 36 16 44 
Nebraska, 205 I10 53 
Nevada, 14 9 64 
New Hampshire, 89 60 .67 
New Jersey, 378 230 .60 
New York, O51 728 -76 
North Dakota, 95 40 +42 
Ohio, 658 242 .36 
Oregon, 155 45 -29 
Pennsylvania, 828 491 59 
Rhode Island, Itt 62 55 
South Dakota, II4 67 58 
Utah, 12 5 -41 
Vermont, Ill 48 -43 
Washington, 202 101 -50 
West Virginia, 660 106 -16 
Wisconsin, 228 143 62 
Wyoming, 38 9 +23 

Totals, 11,655 4,612 

Average per cent, -39 


Note. The number of the churches is taken from 
the 1914 issue of the American Baptist Year Book. 

It will be seen that in some states less 
than twenty per cent of the churches 
report any gifts through the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board. Is it unfair to 
assume that the proportion of giving 
through the general society is no larger? 
Is it not in many churches assumed that 
the pitiful pittance gathered dollar by 
dollar by the women is all that the church 


owes to Foreign Missions? Does not 
one indeed hear of a belated brother who 
considers what his wife gives out of her 
spending money as his own vicarious of- 
fering to the cause? 

Lest we should be puffed up beyond 
measure by the performances of our 
women, it is well to set their gifts against 
those collected by other denominational 
groups of women. Last year 200,000 
Presbyterian women paid into their 
women’s societies for Foreign Missions 
(in addition to all sums they gave through 
the general Board) $605,627.21. In a 
denomination one-third less numerous 
than the Baptist, they reached twice as 
many women, and these gave more than 
the combined gifts of Baptist men and 
women. 

But some one Says that the Presbyteri- 
ans are richer. Very well, take Methodist 
women gathered in churches that like 
our own find their strength among the 
common people. They gave $900,000 to 
Foreign Missions and a similar amount to 
Home Missions. Or take that small de- 
nomination, the United Presbyterians. It 
numbers all told only 136,850. Its people 
are not extraordinary for riches, but for 
the most part plain Christians like our- 
selves. They gave last year $263,962.38, 
and their Woman’s Board $165,052.21. 

If Baptists had been as generous, our 
general Foreign Mission Society would have 
received (without counting in legacies, in- 
dividual gifts or interest on funds), from 
churches, Sunday schools and young 
peoples’ societies $2,870,000; the Woman’s 
Board would have received $1,800,000, yet 
the United Presbyterians frankly confess 
that they are not doing half what they 
might were their people really aroused. 
Where does this let the Baptists come in? 

But why multiply examples? The plain 
fact is that as a denomination we are 
asleep at our post. 

While we are disobedient God cannot 
bless us. The way to make the smaller 
tasks hum is to attack the big under- 
taking. For want of vision churches 
perish as well as nations. 
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FORD BUILDING — HOME OF OUR MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
AND OF “‘ MISSIONS ”’ — A BAPTIST BUILDING 


The Centennial Convention 


Impressions of the Centenaries 
BY A MISSIONARY 


of attending the Judson Cen- 
tenary meetings in Rangoon 
and in Boston, I have been 
asked by the Editor of Mis- 
SIONS to record a few personal 
impressions of both meetings. 





RANGOON 


Perhaps the most striking impression 
received at the meetings in Rangoon was 
one of the magnitude and solidity of the 

' work already accomplished by my prede- 
cessors and colleagues in Burma. The 

immense crowds of Christians, gathered 
out of the various races of Burma and 
India, who attended the meetings, was a 
significant sight to me — not chiefly for 
that picturesqueness which first impressed 
our visitors from America, but for what 
these crowds stood for. Great as was the 
number of those present, it was but a small, 
a very small percentage of the number of 





Christians scattered over the hills and 
plains of Burma. How Judson would 
have rejoiced if he could have foreseen it! 

But these crowds gave one an idea not 
only of quantity but of quality. These 
representatives of the Christians of Burma 
were decidedly an attractive lot, calling 
vividly to mind dear Ann Hasseltine’s 
quaint prophecy that the people of Burma 
seemed capable, under the influence of the 
Gospel, of becoming “a useful and valu- 
able people.” ‘The evidences of intelli- 
gence and civilization which these crowds 
manifested showed that Saint Ann’s 
prophecy is being fulfilled. 

The presence and the kind words of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, and 
of the Director of Public Instruction, gave 
eloquent testimony as to the quality of the 
work our mission is doing in Burma. 
These officials certainly ought to know 
whether the presence of the missionaries 
is beneficial or otherwise to the province. 
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Almost equally striking was the im- 
pression of the opportunitics and the needs 
of this, the first foreign field of our de- 
nomination. We saw evidences of open 
doors on every hand, — of almost unlimited 
opportunities for advance. And we were 
impressed that in numbers our missionary 
force is barely holding its own. Every 
Burma missionary present said “ Amen” to 
Mr. F. D. Phinney’s statement: ‘“‘ We 
need fifteen more men or families, and ten 
single women, as the irreducible minimum 
to meet actual [present] needs.” 

A third impression was one of the great 
and ever-increasing fruitage from one 
man’s sowing. Not at any time during 
Judson’s life — not at his death, not even 
at this centenary — can we estimate this 
fruitage. It is still piling up. 

BOSTON 
I came away from the meetings at Bos- 
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PARK STREET CHURCH AND OLD GRANARY 
BURYING GROUND IN HORSE CAR DAYS 


ton feeling that, in spite of all apparent 
grounds for apprehension as to the present 
condition and future prospects of our 
churches, we have a great, a vigorous and 
a loyal denomination. By the way, it 
seems to me that our churches and our 
members are praying as never before 
for ‘‘ One denomination.” 

But to return to the meetings. I was 
impressed by the way in which brethren 
of different shades of thinking unite in 
loyalty and service to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I was impressed with the wisdom 
of our denominational leaders, and equally 
impressed by the real democracy of the 
Convention. 

I was impressed with the wise and far- 
seeing attitude of the Convention on 
educational matters. It is a refreshing 
experience for an educational missionary 
to find himself “in the swim.” And I 
was equally impressed with the equal em- 
phasis laid on evangelization. 

I was impressed with the thought that 
our denomination has the resources to 
take good care of its work at home, and 
amply to meet the needs of its work in 
Burma, and all its other foreign fields. 

And once again was I impressed with the 
magnitude of Judson’s influence. Great 
as is the work he has done in Burma, that 
which he has done in the United States is 
even greater. Davin C. Gitmore_. 


Rangoon Baptist College. 
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ANGLO-BURMESE GIRLS SCHOOL DRILL. TRAINED BY NATIVE TEACHER 


Suggestive Sayings of Convention Speakers 


FROM DR. GIFFORD’S ADDRESS ON JUDSON 


In Malden, Massachusetts, in the 
Congregational parsonage, a babe was 
born and named Adoniram — “ the lord 
of exaltation.” 

The web of life is spun of threads woven 
by heredity and environment. 

Real life destroys unbelief as the sun 
burns off mists. 

Turning his face toward home, he en- 
tered Andover Seminary as a_ special 
student. He was not a Christian, but 
a seeker for the truth. In the Gulf 
Stream of seminary life the iceberg of 
his infidelity melted. Unbelief in phrases 
could not withstand the power of religion 
in life. 

He stood on the firing line for thirty- 
two years. He has become a_ world 
power. The eyes of Christendom are 
turned toward the restless sea that covers 
the quiet body, and the heart of Christen- 
dom honors the man who counted not 
his life dear to himself but gave his powers 
to his King. 





FROM DR. BITTING’S ADDRESS 


No folly could equal that of trying to 
give to any person or nation a religion 
that is not worth while, except the folly 
of trying to give real religion in such a 
way the person or nation could not under- 
stand it, much less live it. 

We must know the truth, the life we 
wish to give; and we must also know 
those to whom we wish to give it. 

We, least of all Christians, dare deny 
the right of every person and nation to 
interpret God-as revealed in Christ. 
Whether we like it or not, it is God’s 
way that every age and people shall give 
its own form to Christianity. Only so 
can it become universal and spiritualize 
mankind. ; 

Over and over we need to remember 
that the Christian life is not a gem but 
a germ; not a jewel once for all delivered 
to an organization governed by a properly 
constituted hierarchy, but a life that God 
imparts to every open soul that craves it. 


We should expect to see, and welcome, 
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new phases of Christian life produced by 
the spirit of Christ in the hearts of dif- 
ferent races. 


May it not be that what seems to us 
to be heathen impenetrability is God’s 
preventive against the reproduction of 
our own partial and imperfect incarna- 





DR. D. A. W. SMITH, FOR 50 YEARS A MISSIONARY 
IN BURMA; SON OF THE AUTHOR OF “ AMERICA ” 


tion of the divine life? Why compel 
the Asiatic or African to reproduce the 
Teutonic, Anglican or American types of 
Christianity? 

If we are to go into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations we must 
know both Christ and the nations. 

God trusts us even when we do not 
trust ourselves, and he bids us trust one 
another. 

The Christian boon of forgiveness 
democratizes all human life. 

Our spiritual life is not derived from 
baptismal waters or communion elements, 
but immediately from the Father of 
Spirits. Jesus Christ is our sole authority. 


The ideal of the kingdom of God is not 
dominion but service. Like our Teacher 
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and Guide, we come not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. 

The very genius of our denomination is 
its exaltation of personality, but we are 
not always true to it. Are we thoroughly 
consecrated to the belief that every man’s 
personality is as sacred to him as ours 
is to us? 

We can never get away from the evan- 
gelistic message; but this message is 
manifold in its forms. It may come 
through the educational method, or 
through the preaching that knows how 
to interpret the Christ so that he can be 
understood, or by the method of contagion, 
where personal life by reproducing the 
Christ spirit in disinterested and _ sacrifi- 
cial forms preaches it more powerfully 
than it can otherwise be proclaimed. 

We can transform nations in the mass 
only as we affect individuals and their 
relations. 

It is the opinion of many observers 
that ethnic superstitions, dogmas and 
priestcraft are certainly doomed among 
the intelligent. Almost every element 
of the old non-Christian religions is slowly 
disintegrating and crumbling. 

By evangelism and education Christian 
missions have introduced a new social 
consciousness and a movement for social 
service. 

Man himself is slowly but surely coming 
to the consciousness of his value to God, 
to society and to himself. A great wave 
of democracy is sweeping over the world. 
The exaltation of personality is the in- 
spiration of democracy, and the very 
genius of our Baptist brotherhood. What 
more solemn consciousness could inspire 
us than our possession in the religious 
realm of the identical secret that is trans- 
forming the world before our eyes. 


Our work dovetails into all the move- 
ments in which our fellowmen are now 
engaged; it emphasizes just what they 
are emphasizing. Never did our Baptist 
principle shine so gloriously as today. 


Paul’s method was to put the spirit of 
Christ into the hearts of Asiatics and 
Europeans and trust that spirit to work 
itself out in terms of their own person- 
alities and race life. 
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No country can or will be evangelized 
to any large extent by foreigners. No 
one but a native can understand the 
spirit of his nation. 


We should cooperate with all agencies 
that make for the kingdom of God. The 
distinctions that divide followers of Jesus 
Christ are trifling compared with the 
abysses which separate Christianity and 
heathenism. 


No theory of church independence 
can be biblical or Christian that claims 
the right to ignore obligations of the most 
holy kind. Salvation is not isolation; 
it is service in union with all other saved 
persons. It is possible for our Baptist 
family so to organize itself that every 
individual Baptist may realize the meaning 
of his religious life to mankind, and do 
his part in the enthronement of our Lord 
upon the earth. 


On one thing we can all unite, the 
dedication of ourselves afresh to our 
Lord to find his will and obey it. 


FROM DR. MABIE’S SERMON 


At the bottom of all history there 
are two fundamental potencies that out- 
weigh all others: First, a dynamic energy 
of some word or thought of God; and 
secondly, the cooperant faith of some 
believer. 


I once heard Sir William Ramsay of 
Aberdeen say that Paul’s testimony to 
the vision he had on the Damascus Road 
created the civilization of the whole 
western world. 


No less is it true that the faith of John 
Knox was the instrumental dynamic 
beneath the Presbyterian Protestantism 
of Scotland, and Wesley’s of the evangeliz- 
ing potency of Methodism, and Edwards’s 
of the sturdy type of New England nation- 
alism, and Judson’s of the noblest mis- 
sionary zeal of American Christianity. 


If we would sense afresh how profound 
was the influence of Judson, it is estimated 
that within the century just closed Ameri- 
can Christians have contributed to India 
alone a total of forty thousand mis- 
sionaries, men and women, and seventy 
million dollars— more than half the 


contributions of the whole world. And 
this in addition to all that has gone to 
China, Japan, Africa and the South Sea 
islands. 


God is on the side of the greatest be- 
lievers. 


It is not true that your up-to-date 
modern man has outgrown the old-time 
folk. There are some values that are 
dateless, and they are transmissible to 
the susceptible. One may be so up-to- 
date as to become fatally out-of-date with 
reference to the timeless and eternal — 
sO previous as to become ephemeral. 


It is in the earthly Jesus, whom Sir 
Oliver Lodge has called the “‘ Sunshine, — 





HENRY C. MABIE, D.D. 


a revelation of God fitted to our ter- 
restrial sphere,” that every side of man’s 
nature can be touched. 


We are not to be guided by the spirit 
of the time, but by what is there all the 
time. 

It is not the “apostolic” but the 
dynamic “succession” that matters; not 
the “historic episcopate,” but the his- 
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toric eternal empowerment that demands 
to be conserved. 

It was the miracle of Judson’s trust 
that so roused the torpid church to the 
divineness of its religion. 

Today, at the beginning of a new era, 
surely we are not to cower before the 
obligations of our great heredities. If 
God was with our fathers, will He not 
also energize us, unless we forsake him 
and fall to trusting in numbers and wealth 
and learning and _ machineries — all 
well enough in their subordinate place, 
but utterly vain when put in place of God? 
Let us rather arise, not whimpering over 
deficits, nor bickering respecting spoils 
of campaigns, and go on to finish the 
task outlined for us in India; let us be 
true to China’s colossal need, and to the 
hunger in Japan and the Philippines and 
darkest Africa, and to every American 
field to keep our home agencies tuned 
to the music of the cosmic. 

By the memories of the Jordan our 
fathers crossed, through chastened Ana- 
baptist protests of our Huguenot, Nether- 
land, German and English progenitors, 
by the stream’s naked bed where Roger 
Williams stood in majestic isolation in 
our New England colonies, by the ordeals 
through which Oncken in Germany and 
Nilsson and Wiberg in Sweden came, 
by the prison pens of the Caucasus and 
Siberia where our Slavic brethren have 
languished and still endure for conscience’ 
sake, and by the swellings of Jordan 
through which the Judsons passed on their 
pilgrim way, let us here assembled on this 
festal day gather fresh memorial stones, 
and in honor of their Lord and ours, 
once dead, buried and now alive forever 
more, plight new troth to the timeless 
ideals committed to us, and through us 
to all mankind. 


FROM DR. WOOD’S HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


The church has been in real danger of 
making reform its major message. The 
gospel of amelioration often seems to 
crowd out the gospel of regeneration. 

A new heart is of incomparably more 
value than a new coat. 

The foreign missionaries who have been 
grappling with elemental human nature 





in heathenism have found that only a 
gospel of regeneration will meet the need 
of heathen man; hence their preaching 
has been simple, vivid, apostolic. 

Our missionaries have often brought 
us back from theological vagaries, from 
resultless activities and clever new gospels, 
to the simplicity of Christ’s gospel. 

- While there were undoubtedly giants in 
those days, they certainly confronted 
giant tasks. 

If we have today a Baptist constituency 
in which missions are a part of our very 
life, it is because of the noble Baptist 
women who forty-three years ago organized 
their women’s societies. 

Foreign missions have developed in us 
a world consciousness. They no longer 
permit us to think in terms of a sect. 
They have given us a divinely inspired 
and continuing Acts of the Apostles. 
Our great names make our Baptist history 
glorious. 

Once we stood conspicuously for the 
liberating of an ordinance from ecclesi- 
astical perversion; now we stand for 
the largest interpretation and proclama- 
tion of an evangelical faith. Once we 
pleaded for liberty to worship God quietly, 
freely and obscurely, according to the 
dictates of our own consciences; now we 
are grown bold to plead for all men liberty, 
equality and fraternity. To such breadth 
of doctrinal views, life and opportunity 
has God brought us in the century now 
gone, because we have honestly taken 
for our work ‘‘ to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

If we shall ever be willing to become 
simply analytical, critical, self-content 
and self-conceited, God will bring us low 
and our crown of glory will be given to 
another. 


FROM DR. STILLWELL’S ADDRESS 


It was the religious element of the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan that gave birth 
to that form of democracy which we call 
American. 

The scheme of missions is not a philan- 
thropy but a divine enterprise. The 
place for fundamental study of its opera- 
tions is in the secret place with the great, 
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campaign Leader. His objective is “ all 
the world,” ‘‘ every creature.” 

No man can say he is a lover of his 
Lord and be indifferent to the last great 
‘commandment, ‘“‘Go ye into all the 
world.” No man can honestly pray 
“Thy will be done,” and omit his own 
city. 

No group of Christians can be mission- 
ary in the right way until they are mis- 
sionary in Christ’s way. 

We shall not cease our evangel; the 
wide reaches of the untouched world 
are waiting for it; but upon every hilltop 
signal fires are lighted telling how the 
tribes of the earth have come to us to 
listen also. To save ourselves we must 
evangelize. 





SECRETARY HAGGARD, WHO RENDERED LARGE 
SERVICE AS CHAIRMAN OF THE REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE AND EDITOR OF “‘ YE DAILY 
CHRONICLE ” 


WHAT BAPTIST STUDENT VOLUNTEERS SAID 


We know from the experience we have 
had, that once these facts reach the hearts 
of the people, churches respond. — Ray- 
mond N. Crawford. 


Men and women, we are not doing this 
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job of foreign missions; we are playing 
with it. — Royal H. Fisher. 

The volunteers constitute the closest 
tie, the most direct personal tie, between 
the Boards and the churches. — Victor 
Hansen. 

Now, I am a Baptist every minute, but 
when the Baptists refuse to let me work I 
will go where somebody else will let me 
work. [Applause.] And that is what 
these men have said, and so there will 
probably this fall sail from the American 
shores four men just as choice as any four 
whom our Board will send out, but they 
are not going under the Baptist banner, 
mark you; they will sail perhaps under the 
Y. M. C. A., possibly under the American 
Board or perhaps the Presbyterian Foreign 
Mission Society. We need these men. — 
Wm. H. Stallings. 


SUGGESTIVE SENTENCES 


We do well to pause long enough in an 
age when selfish seeking is clamant to: 
remember these men and women who for- 
got themselves into immortality. —Carter 


Helm Jones. 

If you have more truth than others, 
live more truth than others; if you have a 
better creed than others, translate it into 
a better deed and outlove. and outgive 
and outlive and outsacrifice the others. — 
Jones. 

American Baptists today in their great 
Mission Society are placing a stone and 
writing across it the immortal word 
“Ebenezer.” Brethren, shall that century 
stone be a waymark or a tombstone — 
which? — Jones. 

I appeal from the orthodoxy that says 
it lives Jesus Christ to the orthodoxy that 
does his will in his name. — Jones. 

If men and women would see the mis- 
sionary cause, the missionary purpose, 
the missionary ideals with true perspective, 
and in their hearts really desired that a 
man should go to carry that Word, they 
would give money to send him.—W.. A. Hill. 

The only thing that can stand between 
us and paying our debts is a failure to 
rest our hearts on God and a failure to hear 
the voice of Jesus Christ. — Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. 
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FROM DR. MACKENZIE’S ADDRESS 


What a strange and wonderful thing 
this is that is happening to the world, 
that one Name is covering all the conti- 
nents through these hearts that carry it in 
their love and in their sacrificial devotion. 

What a wonderful deed God is doing 
in our own century and before our very 
eyes upon this great heart of our human 
race. 

But what is He doing? Ask the men in 
China and India. They have heard of 
Mohammed, of Buddha, of other founders 
of great sects. Why do they welcome 
Jesus Christ? And they will tell you it is 
because the man who brings the name of 
Jesus Christ is the only man in the world 
that ever is able to speak of the loving 
mercy of God. The everlasting mercy of 
God is today a living force in human his- 
tory. 

You cannot count humanity now and 
reckon the forces that are making mankind 
without reckoning this force, the ever- 
lasting mercy of the living God made known 
and assured to men in the name of Jesus 


Christ. 
FROM JOHN R. MOTT’S ADDRESS 


You close at this time a wonderful 
century, — a century of pioneering and of 
statesmanlike effort; a century of seed 
sowing, of watering, of the shining of the 
sun and of reaping; a century of Christ- 
like living and of Christlike dying; a 
century of devotion and of obedience to 
the beckoning hand. 

Your organization has been perfected, 
is mobile, adaptable, widely extended, well 
coordinated, and this spells larger re- 
sponsibility as well as larger opportunity. 

I have visited, I think, all but possibly 
one of your many battlefields in Asia, 
Africa, Europe and Latin America, and 
I have no question whatever that the 
living God related you to every one of 
those fields. 

This is the time of times. I would 
rather live the next ten years than any 
time of which I have read or any time of 
which I can dream. 

If I had no other evidences that Christ 
is, as well as was, than those that I have 
found in the homes of some of the Baptist 
missionaries, and were honest, I would 
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have to believe in the deity of Jesus Christ. 
And I have found them likewise among the 
native Christians. 

Only the religion of the Golden Rule and 
of the universal commandment of love, 





DR. JOHN R. MOTT 


even the loving of our enemies, can make 
this world a safe place. 

If I were not a Christian, I would believe 
profoundly in foreign missions solely on 
grounds of patriotism. 

Christ never hid his scars to any dis- 
cipline. You make the gospel difficult and 
you make it triumphant. Obscure the 
cross, and heroes do not rise up. 


WHAT DR. WEDDELL SAYS 


Among his breezy “‘ Convention Notes ’ 
in the Journal and Messenger, Dr. J. W. 
Weddell of Woodbury, N. J., has the 
following: 

Pres. Carter Helm Jones told a South- 
ern story or two, rivaling Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher in his happy anecdotal tenden- 
cies. He told of a colored man down 
South, arrested for illicit distilling, whose 
name was Joshua. Said the judge, “ Are 
you the Joshua that commanded the sun tq 


’ 
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stand still?’ ‘“‘ No, sah,” was the reply, 
*1’m de Joshua dat made de moonshine 
still.” 

No prettier sight could be imagined than 
that which could be glimpsed through the 
windows when the missionary women were 
met for their banquet and reception to the 
missionaries in Ford Hall, Monday night. 
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Four or five hundred, who went to Mal- 
den and Andover, saw some reminders of 
Judson in his homes and haunts as a 
student that they will never forget. The 
birthplace, the seminary room, the prayer 
rock — some were looking for the hay- 
stack, but that was at Williamstown. It 
was a great excursion. 
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What the Outgoing Missionaries Say 


W* intend to give in full a number 
of the brief addresses made by the 
outgoing missionaries who were introduced 
to the Convention by Dr. Haggard. Since 
there is not space to do this in one issue, 
we shall continue these testimonies through 
a number of issues, and thus from month 
to month these young men and women will 
be speaking to the churches. 

In introducing the outgoing missionaries, 
Dr. Haggard said: These friends have 
been asked to speak of themselves. There 
is no apology for this request made of 
them. You prefer to have them, I am 
sure, speak of their heart’s desires, of their 
personal experiences. Their message will 
be brief, but it will come from the heart, 
and if you have the experience of those who 
have heard similar testimonies in years gone 
by, you will go from this house tonight 
profoundly moved by the grandeur of this 
work and by the personnel of those who 
are giving themselves to it. 


CLARENCE E. VAN HORN 

A vision of a need constitutes a call to 
fill that need. That has been the great 
thought that has been a motive power in 
my life ever since I became a Christian. 
This thought came to me from my father, 
who always told us children at home when 
we were young that whatever we saw that 
needed to be done, it was our place to do it. 
I never realized at that time that that 
would have in later years a religious ap- 





plication, but after graduating from college 
and having taught for a year, there came 
to me a vision of a need, a need out in 
Burma, in our Rangoon Baptist College, 
and because I felt that possibly I might . 
be able to do something to meet that 
need, I volunteered to become a foreign 
missionary. And by the grace of God I 
stand before you ready and willing to do 
all that I can to meet that need in the 
foreign field. 


Miss Ow ELts, his fiancée: It is with 
great joy that we go to Rangoon, and it is 
my hope that we may be faithful in our 
work for the Lord. 


GODFREY L. BERGMAN 


I am going to be a foreign missionary, 
first of all, because I am an American, 
because I love our American institutions, 
because I love our American ideals, be- 
cause I have a deep place in my heart for 
our American principles. Some of my 
friends cannot understand why I go. It is 
not strange to me when I think that my 
grandparents came here from Germany in 
search of a broader opportunity in life, 
and that I, two generations later, should 
have just a bit of the same wanderlust 
in my soul to go out, not to get but to give. 
But not only that —I am going because I 
am a Christian; because I believe my Lord 
and Saviour wants me on the foreign field. 
I am going over because I believe that the 
great problem of the foreign field is sin, 
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individual and social; because I want to 
be a Jesus Christ’s man in Burma. And 
then in the last place, I am going because 
I am a Baptist; but as Dr. Bitting has 
used his sixty minutes so well on that 
subject, and I have taken my two minutes, 
I will just say, “Them are my sentiments 
too,” and close with that. 


Mrs. Bercman: Eight years ago I 
caught a vision of the great need of the 
world and also of my Saviour and all that 
he had done for me. Then there arose in 
my heart a new love for him and a great 
longing to go out and help that need, to 
go out in the dark places of the earth and 
make his name known to those that do not 
know it. Iam so happy tonight that it is 
our privilege to go out this year to Burma, 
and I cannot conceive of greater joy than 
telling the story of Jesus to those who do 
not know him. I only pray that God 
may make me worthy to have a share in 
this great work. 


MRS, IDA M. HOLDER 


I was born in a large missionary family 
in India. There are eight of us children 
in the family and I was brought up on 
missionary stories, and from my earliest 
childhood my great desire was to go to the 
little widows of India, of whom there are 
twenty-four million. When I was in the 
university I joined the Volunteer Band, 
but at the end of my course in education 
I had put aside for several years the thought 
of ever going, and in fact in my mind I 
thought it was put aside forever. I spent 
two years in high school work and was 
married two years ago. Our home was an 


unusually happy one and we were trying 
to uphold the Christ in our everyday lives 
and in the community where we lived 
amongst foreign people. But it seemed 
that God had other plans for us. It was 
just a year ago this month that my husband 
met his death, an accidental death, and 
of course it seemed to me that there was 
nothing left for me. But I always re- 
member my brother who came to me then 
and said, “‘ My sister, if you keep very close 
to the Master now, I am sure that he will 
show you his plan for your life.” And I 
promised Him that I would go anywhere 
that He wanted me to go. It was just a 
month from then that the letter came from 
the president of the Free Baptist Women’s 
Board, asking me if I would go to India. 
I was surprised when the letter came, but 
it was simply God’s answer to my prayer. 
The way was opened and I knew the need. 


. What reason could I give to my Lord and 


Master for not going? The women and 
the children of Texas have made it pos- 
sible for me to go, and I am glad, and in 
September I take my little daughter, who 
is not eight months old, to India. I go as 
a humble missionary from the women of 
America to take the glad tidings to the 
women of India, and I hope that God may 
be able to use me. 

Dr. Haccarp said: A note comes to the 
desk containing this very significant state- 
ment: “‘ Mrs. Holder, who has just spoken 
to us, who is to go out with her little 
daughter to the Bengal-Orissa field, is the 
granddaughter of the founder of the Bengal- 
Orissa Mission, and that family has given 
three hundred and seventy-four years of 
missionary service.” 
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- The Convention Resolutions 


WE GIVE IN FULL THE IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS IN WHICH THE CONVENTION EX- 
PRESSED ITS CONVICTIONS ON GUESTIONS OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL MO- 
MENT. THESE DESERVE YOUR CONSIDERATION, ESPECIALLY THE NATIONAL SECTION 


MEMORIAL 


There was a man sent from God whose name was 
Judson. In gratitude to God for our Pioneer Mission- 
ary, and in grateful recognition of divine guidance, 
when the fathers moved forward to disciple all nations, 
we rejoice with full hearts that we are enabled this year 
to round out a century of service in extending Christ’s 
kingdom, while at home and abroad, in the churches and 
the schools, our God and Father is giving us so many 
tokens of his good will. 

We are grateful that the groups of men and women 
who visited the Orient to participate in the Judson 
Memorials celebrated there were kept in all their 
journeyings and returned to us again to inspire our 
hearts with their experiences and enthusiasm. 

We would make special record of our profound thank- 
fulness that we have the Reverend Doctor Edward 
Judson and Adoniram B. Judson, M. D., worthy sons 
of a well-beloved sire, to participate with usin this great 
Convention of 1914. 


SOcIAL 


We’ appreciate the important work women are 
doing in all parts of our land to purify civic and social 
conditions, thus bringing cheer and joy, especially to 
the families and children of the destitute, and we ear- 
nestly hope that opportunities for these efforts may be 
greatly extended, believing that they will be abundantly 
blessed of God. 

’ We deeply regret the present industrial strife which 
divides men into hostile camps and endangers the pub- 
lic welfare, and also that arbitrary control of many 
industries which operates against the best interests of 
the people. 

++ We recognize the right of employers and employees 
alike to organize for mutual good. We favor the 
principles of copartnership control, both of the processes 
and the proceeds of industry, and of conciliation in 
labor disputes, and we confidently expect that some 
system of voluntary or compulsory arbitration will be 
devised. We believe that every toiler should have one 
day’s rest in seven and that child labor, together with 
such labor as impairs the physical and moral health of 
women, should be altogether abolished. 

We deplore the harm done by such moving picture 
exhibits as display vice and crime, and urge a national 
censorship of all films. We deplore the use of cigarettes 
on the part of young people and children and others, 
the growth of pleasure-seeking on the Lord’s Day and 
the sad increase of divorce and the remarriage of per- 
sons unscripturally divorced. To safeguard our fami- 
lies and our homes, we must demand both physical and 
moral health in those who marry, we must resist in 
every honorable way the teaching and the practice of 
those who disregard the laws of God and nature in their 
unholy alliances. 

We would restore family training and family worship 
to their righttul place of power and have our young 
people taught the sacredness of the human body and the 
marriage covenant. 

We heartily commend the action of Secretary Daniels 
in forbidding the use of intoxicating liquors throughout 
the United States Navy. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Confessing anew our allegiance to the Prince of Peace 
and desiring to make Christian churches the foremost 
peacemakers of the world, we condemn the rivalry of 
the nations in creating colossal armies and battleships, 
and we declare our abhorrence of the men and the 
papers that would fan the flames of race prejudice and 
arouse international ill-will. 

Believing that our republic is fitted both by its 
principles and its position to lead the nations in the 


paths of peace, we urge our pastors and teachers to 
explain the evils of militarism and to defend the cause 
of internationai arbitration. We earnestly petition 
our government to use all honorable means to further 
disarmament, and heartily endorse its efforts to bring 
ae together for a third Hague Conference in 
1916. 

Rejoicing in every effort made to avert a war with 
Mexico, and to secure peace in that distracted republic, 
we record our steadfast friendship for the Mexican 
people and pray that a way out of their distresses may 
speedily be found. 

The far-reaching plans projected by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America to 
strengthen the bonds of good fellowship between Japan 
and the United States; the organization of the Church 
Peace Union and the holding of a World Peace Congress 
this summer in Switzerland; the extended celebrations 
of the Ghent Treaty of Peace with Great Britain; and 
the several treaties of arbitration which have been made 
with different nations meet with our heartiest approval. 

We endorse the religious work proposed by the 
Committee of One Hundred appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and the suggestion that 
Sunday, October 11, 1914, be observed as Exposition 
Sunday. 

We welcome the proposition for an international 
Lord’s Day Congress in connection with the Exposition, 
with the hope that it may strengthen the hold of the 
Lord’s Day upon the consciences of the people, and we 
recommend the appointment of Mr. Henry Bond as a 
member of the Honorary Council of the Congress. 


NATIONAL 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 

We, the Northern Baptist Convention, believing in 
the complete and absolute separation of Church and 
State, do hereby endorse the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States prohibiting sec- 
tarian appropriations, and urge its immediate passage. 


ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT 


No law shall be passed respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, nor shall 
the National Government or any State, county, city, 
town, village or other civil division use its property or 
credit or any money raised by taxation or otherwise, 
or authorize them to be used for the purpose of found- 
ing, maintaining or aiding by appropriation, payment 
for services, expenses, or in any other manner, any 
church, religious denomination or religious society, or 
any institution, school, society or undertaking which 
is wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical 
control. 

We reaffirm our advocacy of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the manu- 
facture, importation, sale and transportation of alco- 
holic beverages. 

We would record our solemn protest against the 
presence of national and state officials in their repre- 
sentative capacity at ecclesiastical functions which 
misrepresent the constitutional relations of the nation 
and of the state to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
also our protest against the continued efforts of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchies to unduly control. govern- 
mental and public educational affairs. We recommend 
that copies of the proposed amendments, together with 
his appended resolution of protest, be signed by our 
president and secretary and forwarded to the President 
of the United States, and to both houses of Congress. 


IF AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM DOES NOT SEE TO IT THAT STATE AND 


CHURCH ARE KEPT SEPARATE, 


NOBODY ELSE WILL, AND OUR 


FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES WILL BE IMPERILED AND UNDERMINED 
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JUDSON’S TRUNK, WHICH HE TOOK ON HIS TRAVELS 


TO AND FROM BURMA 


THE JUDSON LOT IN PLYMOUTH CEMETERY, EN- 


CLOSED IN FENCE 


Four of Dr. F. M. Goodchild’s Word Pictures 


AN ATTRACTIVE READING FOR A MISSIONARY PROGRAM 


(From one of the brilliant Centennial addresses 
that made the celebration memorable.) 


I 


It was a tremendous enterprise these 
young people undertook. They were not 
much more than children in years when 
they set out upon it — Adoniram Judson, 
slight of build and of boyish appearance, 
and Ann Hasseltine, a mere slip of a girl, 
but beautiful and good. He was not yet 
twenty-five years old, and she was about 
a year younger, when they undertook 
the conquest of Burma for Christ. They 
felt the tremendousness of the task. 
Their hearts almost fainted at the out- 
set. They had been so buffeted about 
by the cruel sea and by yet more cruel 
men that when they reached Rangoon 
there seemed little life left in them. Mrs. 
Judson was so weak that she could not 
walk and had to be carried into the city. 
But they went heroically on, none the 
less. And it was that heroic beginning 
of their work that people gathered from 
all parts of the world to celebrate, in 
that city of Rangoon that was so dis- 
spiriting a sight when they first looked 
upon it. And I asked myself what sort 


of a celebration such an event as that 
deserved. 





II 


While the great audience in Cushing 

Hall was singing the opening hymn, 
“OQ God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come,” 

the Judson Party marched triumphantly 
down the aisle to the places reserved 
for them. The place was crowded —the 
floor was full, the platform was full, the 
upper windows of the hall were filled 
with the heads of people who stood on 
the roof of the porch that runs about three 
sides of the building. It was a great 
sight. The native people were there in 
great numbers. Indeed, the white faces 
were almost lost among the brown faces. 
They sat as our fathers used to sit, and 
as the old-fashioned Quakers still sit — 
the men on one side of the room and the 
women on the other. Among the Bur- 
mans the men wear the millinery. So 
the men’s side was ablaze with brilliant 
silk turbans which they wore throughout 
the meeting as the women wear their 
hats among us. On the other side of the 
room were the women. Now the Burman 
and Karen women have a great deal of 
the quality which we call charm. And 
every woman in that hall had a little 
spray of white flowers tucked in her 
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abundant, black, lustrous, carefully coiled 
hair. All of them, men and women 
alike, had silk skirts of bright, harmonious 
colors. It was an orgy of lovely hues, 
and was well worth going around the 
world to see. 

















JUDSON BEGGING FOR HIS BABE 


The missionary, with manacled arms, carried 
the starving child from Burmese woman to 
Burmese woman, begging her to feed and thus 
save the life of his babe. — Gifford. 


III 


It was our rare privilege to walk over 
the road from Ava to Amarapura, over 
which Judson walked when he was trans- 
ferred from one prison to another. It 
was hot and dusty in December when we 
went over it. Judson staggered over 
it in the blistering heat of May, and he 
was bareheaded, his feet were bleeding, 
he was bound with a rope to a fellow 
prisoner, and he was under a driver’s 
lash. To go over that road over which 
Judson trudged in suffering is comparable 
only to walking over the Appian Way, 
where Paul walked in fetters that he 
might preach the gospel in Rome, or it 
was like treading in holy pilgrimage the 
Via Dolorosa over which Christ went to 


Calvary. 
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IV 


We stood at Amherst, too, where at 
last Ann Hasseltine — Saint Ann Has- 
seltine — broke down under the strain. 
By her grave we stood with heads un- 
covered. No eyes were dry that day. 
We tried to sing, but there was more 
sobbing than singing. Then each mem- 
ber of the company cast a flower on the 
grave and all stood in silence. And in 
that silence I could hear my heart crying 
out, “ Oh, Burma, Burma, Burma! much 
toiled for, much prayed for, much suf- 
fered for, how long wilt thou resist the 
invitations of grace?” Many times I 
wished that Judson and his wife might 
have foreseen how the beginning of their 
work would be celebrated, and how great 
the harvest would be from the seed they 
sowed. ... But having no such vision, 
these missionary pioneers of ours toiled 
on with never failing faithfulness, as 
though they could see the final victory 
from the beginning. 
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Commercializing Missions 


N a commercial age 
it is easy to com- 
mercialize every- 
thing, even religion. 

Hence it has not 
been infrequent to 
have revivals esti- 
mated at so many 
dollars cost per 
soul. In the same 
way estimates have 
been put forth 

link showing the com- 
parative cost of the converts on our 
foreign mission fields as between one 
denomination and another. We Bap- 
tists have often been found priding 
ourselves on having made more con- 
verts in proportion to the amount of 
money expended than the other great 
denominations. The hireling idea of 
the ministry creeps in along similar 
lines. Now, nothing is more cheapen- 
ing to religion; nothing brings it into 
greater contempt on the part of men 
outside the church. When the salva- 
tion of souls is gauged in terms of dol- 
lars, the most sacred relations in the 
world are degraded. It is not strange, 
therefore, that when a question as to 


the comparative cost of converts was 


raised in the Convention, it should 
have called out a spirited reply from 
Mrs. Montgomery. We quote the 
question and her reply, because the 
matter is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. When we reduce missions to 
dollars, we shall always have increas- 
ing deficits and decreasing interest and 
influence. 

Of course we are not implying that 
the delegate who raised the question 
had any wrong intent; we merely 








think he had a wrong idea of the true 
missionary motive and that he and 
others who have been thinking simi- 
larly should be glad of another view, 
and of the enlightenment given. This 
was the question: 


I would like to ask how the expenditures of 
the Baptist Foreign Mission Society in propor- 
tion to the number of converts reported each 
year compare with the figures of the societies 
of other denominations? 


Dr. Haggard’s answer was that this 
society has from time immemorial 
compared most favorably with all the 
other societies of the world in this 
respect; that “‘we have been able 
in the past with a less contribution, 
a less number of missionaries, to se- 
cure a much larger number of con- 
verts.” This brought Mrs. Mont- 
gomery to her feet, and she said: 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is our disgrace. 
When I was on the foreign field and saw how we 
brought men and women into the church of God 
and refused them schools, refused them higher 
training, so that we might have a cheap showing, 
that we might say, “We can convert more 
converts to the dollar than any other denomi- 
nation,” and then found that the Baptists of 
China have not one man thoroughly enough 
trained to give to the government; that other 
denominations had the primacy which they had 
taken right away from us, I think it is time for 
us to quit talking on these low planes. 


This was greeted with prolonged 
applause, which showed that the Con- 
vention appreciated the point, and 
that there is more than one side of 
cheap conversions to be taken into 
account. The delegate, however, 
pressed the question as important, and 
said, “A good Presbyterian, whose 
name I know, contributed to the Bap- 
tist society because that was a fact.” 
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As Mrs. Montgomery had not been 
heard by many, since she spoke from 
the floor, she was now called to the 
platform, and amplified as follows: 


I spoke in a sudden heat of emotion. It 
seems to me we have made the mistake of count- 
ing converts rather than weighing them. And 
while we all rejoice that God has honored our 
missionaries by giving them these wonderful 
ingatherings in all our fields, so that we can stand 
before the whole world with perhaps a larger 
number of converts than have been won by al- 
most any other denomination, the thing for us 
to think of now is, what we are going to do with 
these converts. They are little children; they 
come from different sections of the community, 
many of them, and they need strong, well- 
equipped, well coordinated schools and colleges 
and seminaries, and we are letting our institu- 
tions out there on the foreign field be absolutely 
beggared because we equip them so poorly. We 
send out missionaries and then we sit here at 
home, just thinking all the time, “‘ Are we pay- 
ing a little too much for it? Are we paying a 
little too much for it?’ We have got the most 
marvelous opportunity in this world out there 
on the field and it seems to me that the thing 
for us to do is to just get together and get this 
denomination behind them and do some team 
work on it, and not think so much about the 
machinery over here that we neglect to do our 
work there. I don’t want to stand up and find 
that the United Presbyterians, a smaller, weaker 
denomination than we, with not as many rich 
men as we, give five times as much per capita 
as do the Baptists for foreign missions. That is 
what I meant. I hated to get that thing talked 
of, because I think we want to focus on another 
side of it, and that is, more missionaries, more 
trainers, better equipped schools out on our 
foreign field. 


The tide of sentiment had plainly 
turned to this position, and thus a 
real service had been rendered by the 
question and its answer. The inci- 
dent was closed by Dr. Haggard’s 
statement, that while what he had 
said was true of the past, it was also 
true that the same conditions did not 
now exist, and that by reason of their 
better schools and training, the Presby- 
terian and other denominations were 
now beginning to surpass us in returns, 
and would increasingly do so, since 
they were raising up native evangelists 
thoroughly trained. 

We have given this matter special 
attention, because it is vital that we 
raise this whole missionary enter- 
prise—and the church as well—toa 
plane above the financial. Nosoul can 





be measured in money. No spiritual 
task can be done right on a commer- 
cial basis. No church can ever pay a 
minister in salary for a service that 
involves love unless it is worthless. 
No missionary can work for the salary 
he gets and exert any influence upon 
the people to whom he is sent on a 
mission of self-sacrificing devotion. 
Giving on such a commercial basis 
does not bring blessing. Let us rise 
into the atmosphere of the Christ who 
gave the Commission and who gave 
Himself. Let us rejoice in a work 
that deals with the infinite and 
measureless and eternal values. Then 
we shall give our dollars but not count 
them, nor compare them with the 
gifts of others. Then we shall see, 
not how cheaply we can run our mis- 
sion without altoether abandoning 
them, but how thoroughly we can man 
and equip them for an ever-enlarging 
accomplishment of good. 


Ww 
Higher Education in Our Mission 
Work 


ie is worthy of note, in connection 
with the present lack of educated 
native leaders in China and elsewhere, 
that Dr. Clough was troubled during 
much of his career by the apparent 
necessity of laying the emphasis upon 
evangelization, to the neglect of the 
educational side of mission work. In 
his forthcoming life, which will be a 
remarkable book, he has this to say: 


“IT opened an Anglo-vernacular school, 
and was going to make it a permanent 
institution. . . . But at the juncture we 
had to make evangelization our aim. We 
felt under great pressure to provide a staff 
of workers by a short process of training. 
Quantity was wanted just then; we could 
not wait for quality. I closed that Anglo- 
vernacular school. We put all our strength 
into Mrs. Clough’s normal school, and we 
obtained what we sought — a large staff of 
workers. Yet, take it altogether, I think 
that defeat was a serious loss to us. We 
ought to have had well educated men 
right through the years. It crippled us 
at just that point in our development, 
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We lost twelve years or more in our ad- 
vance in educational development, and I 
do not know whether we ever caught up. 
As it was, we had scarcely a boy ready for 
our high school when we opened one in 
1880. A controversy then broke out in 
the mission. Over no question from 
beginning to end have I had such serious 
trouble as over the question of the higher 
education of our Christians.” 


Dr. Clough saw the absolute neces- 
sity of competent leaders, and twenty 
years after his first attempts to get 
outcastes into the government high 
school at Ongole he had a high school 
of his own for Christian boys to which 
Brahman boys were sent and paid 
tuition; while ten years after that a 
deputation of leading Brahmans of 
Ongole petitioned our missionary board 
in Boston to found a Christian college 
in Ongole “ where they knew our 
Christian lads would sit side by side 
on the same benches with their own 
sons.” It took twenty-six years of 
hard work to accomplish that, but Dr. 
Clough might well have felt that a 
life task was done. All our mission- 
ary history teaches that if we would 
do a permanent work of wide scope, 
time must be taken and money 
expended to establish schools in which 
native preachers and teachers can be 
trained to the highest efficiency. 
Christianity must find its way to caste 
as well as outcaste or it can never 
dominate the oriental peoples. We 
have wrought with the lower elements; 
we must also have men who can appeal 
to the most intelligent. 


Ww 


The Great European War 


As we go to press, the great nations 
of Europe are at war. Germany and 
Austria stand alone against England, 
France, Russia and Belgium, with Italy 
and the smaller nations in armed neu- 
trality. This dreadful and almost in- 
conceivable catastrophe traces its 
immediate cause to the crazy act of 
the young Servian who assassinated 
the Archduke of Austria and his con- 
sort. But its real cause is the insane 


militarism that has for a generation 
been creating the huge armaments 
that have oppressed the peoples 
economically. Such armaments in- 
evitably mean war when a suitable 
pretext arises. No such conflict as 
this has been witnessed since the Na- 
poleonic wars. We can only pray that 
the God who overrules the nations 
will somehow bring final good out of 
indescribable evil and suffering, and 
make this the last war. Such a result 
would justify even so appalling a cost. 


Wy 


A Hearty Welcome 


With this issue Missions most cor- 
dially welcomes into. its fellowship 
Helping Hand and Mrs. Montgomery, 
who will continue in her editorial 
charge, and thus becomes a most 
valued coadjutor in the work of mak- 
ing Missions the best missionary 
magazine in the world. With the ad- 
mission of this new member our de- 
nominational magazine family circle 
becomes complete. While the publica- 
tion of Helping Hand will continue un- 
til the expiration of its year in Decem- 
ber, the Woman’s Foreign Society will 
meanwhile have its place also in Mis-— 
sions, although with less pages than 
after that date. This will give oppor- 
tunity for all the readers to become 
familiar with the change, which 
promises much for all the great inter- 
ests concerned. Missions will be more 
interesting, and as the representative 
of all our Societies and enterprises 
should leap forward to a subscription 
list of 75,000 within the year. This 
can easily be accomplished, and we 
believe it will. Think what that will 
mean for the cause of missions! In 
the new department headings there 
will be a recognition of familiar faces, 
and a warmer home feeling for these 
departments of the home and foreign 
work. Now let us all help to put the 
magazine into every Baptist home. 
If wecan once get our church mem- 
bers to reading the facts of Missions, 
we shall never again have to raise 
deficits, 
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§ Among the pledges made for the debt, 
two of “my diamond ring” were dis- 
tinctly of centennial flavor, for in the con- 
tribution lists of the early days it was a 
frequent occurrence that women gave their 
jewelry. 

§ Among the articles in the October num- 
ber will be found one of exceeding interest 
on “ Peking and the New Optimism,” by 
Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould, who writes from 
his personal observations in the Chinese 
capital. This is one of the best articles 
on China that we have had, and we have 
been able to give our readers many good 
ones in the past. We are glad that Mr. 
Gould finds such an optimistic spirit re- 
garding the new Republic. Look out for 
the October issue. 


{The lifelike portrait of Judge Clinch 
in August Missions was from a photo- 
graph furnished by the courtesy of the 
Otto Sarony Co., of Boston. This recog- 
nition was omitted by accident. The 


picture was taken especially for the 
Boston Herald. 
§ Of Shanghai Baptist College Mrs. 


Montgomery says: ‘‘ When the students 
enter college, only twenty-five per cent 
are Christian. All of last year’s graduat- 
ing class were Christians, and in the 
present class, numbering fifteen, all but 
one are Christian, and a great volume 
of believing prayer is being made for 
that one.” A genuinely Christian en- 
vironment is well-nigh irresistible. 


QThe Missionary Exhibit in Lorimer Hall 
was unusually good, and attracted thou- 
sands of visitors. 
features was the collection of Judsoniana, 
including the settee upon which Judson and 
his five associates sat at their ordination, 
Judson’s old trunk, some of his furniture, 
a quilt which covered him in his boyhood 
days, his original application papers for 
appointment as a missionary, copies of 





One of the special 


his Burmese Bible and dictionary, and 
many other interesting books and relics. 
There was also a Home Mission exhibit, 
with a striking collection of Western scenes 
furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment, work from our negro schools, and 
an immigration exhibit. 

The display of illustrated covers of 
Missions was one of the most artistic 
features, and proved that the magazine 
can hold its own in attractive appearance 
with the secular magazines. 


{| We are unable to find space in this issue 
for the rejoinder by Dr. T. S. Barbour 
to Dr. Carman’s article on Judson as the 
founder of American foreign missions. It - 
will be found in full in the Watchman- 
Examiner of June 18. We hope to pub- 
lish it in part, at least, in the October 
issue. As for giving up the “‘ Haystack,” 
that was never suggested but distinctly 
negatived by Dr. Carman 


§{{ National prohibition is undoubtedly 
making great headway, and is no longer 
sneered at by the liquor interests. They 
show, indeed, wholesome fear, and will 
endeavor to elect congressmen who will 
be subservient to their interests. It is 
notable that railways, insurance companies, 
business men, and physicians in large num- 
ber are in hearty accord with the tem- 
perance movement of the day. “A 
saloonless nation in 1920” is not nearly so 
improbable as it looked when this slogan 
was sounded by the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Atlantic City in 1911. 


@Morrison on his way to China was 
asked by the master of the ship if he 
supposed he could move and change an 
old conservative land like China. Mor- 
rison replied, “‘ No, I cannot, but my 
God can do it.” 


{Count Okuma learned to read English 
out of the Bible, under Dr. Verbeck, and 
he knows its value, says Dr. Benninghoff, 
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Dr. Jones’ Story of the Board and the Washboard 


NE of the best illustrations given in a Convention address was the follow- 
ing by Dr. Carter Helm Jones, who uses the negro dialect to perfection: 

A dear friend was preaching in a meeting in a Southern church some years 
ago, and the pastor said to him, ‘“‘ Have you noticed that old black woman who 
sits in the Amen corner every morning? ” 

He said, ‘‘ Yes, and she helps me preach.”’ 

The pastor said, ‘‘ That is old Mother Jones, and I want to tell you about 
her. She has a daughter, and as that daughter grew up she said, ‘ Daughter, 
chile, I don’ want you to grow up an’ know as little as your ol’ mother does, an’ 
I’se gwine to sen’ you to school, so you kin learn like other folks.’ 

‘* And she went to her washtub and scrubbed and scrubbed and scrubbed, 
and brought white dollars and paid the way of that daughter through a good 
school, and then a college. 

‘** One day that daughter came back and said, ‘ Mother, I want to go across 
the ocean to Africa and tell the story of Jesus to my own people.’ 

“ And the mother said, ‘ Thank God, thank God!’ 

‘¢ And they came and told her, ‘ We will get a board to send your daughter.’ 

‘‘ And she said, ‘A bo’d! A bo’d! I don’t want no bo’d ’ceptin’ my ol’ 
washbo’d.’ 

‘¢‘ There that old woman scrubbed and scrubbed away, in season and out of 
season; and,’’ said that preacher, “‘ she is now paying the way of that daugh- 
ter who stands on the firing line among those people from whom she sprung.”’ 

I ask you, O men and women in our churches, as you think of her, shall not 
they who stay thus by the stuff, share alike with those who go down to battle? 
[Applause.] In the sacrificial spirit of those who go for Christ and those who 
stay for Christ, I bid you all hail as we face another century in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. [Great applause.] 


OOODOOOOOOODOODOOOOOOOOUOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOU Oo 





Some Questions for You, Reader 


Have you made your special offering yet toward paying off the debts? 

Have you caught the spirit of the old black woman who didn’t know any 
better than to sacrifice for others? 

How much is your annual offering for missions at home and throughout the 
world? 

At what figure would you put the value of the religion of the man who was 
rejoicing because he had enjoyed fine preaching for seven years, and it hadn’t 
cost him a cent? 

Do you ever estimate the value of your religion to you by what it does for 
the world’s good through you? 


Will you send a thank-offering today? 
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What Dr. White Says of “ The Inner 
Circle” 


@Nijthe earthly days of our Lord 
Jy we read of the Seventy whom 
he sent out two by two into the 
villages of the Holy Land. We 
% conclude that their ministry 
4 was fruitful. On numerous oc- 
wee casions he addressed his words 
Z2 to his twelve disciples, and we 
3 find ourselves wondering what 
he said to them during the long 
conversations in their journeys through the 
open country. Early and late he must have 
dwelt on the most intimate and vital facts in 
Christianity, repeating again and again to his 
eager companions the truths on which his 
religion was to be founded. 
{Our Saviour had also the inner group of 
three disciples. They were with him on 
certain occasions, and especially on the 
mount of his transfiguration, when the other 
disciples were in the valley. Their experi- 
ence on the mountain, however, was but a 
preparation for appreciating the fuller mean- 
ing of their work when they returned to the 
lower country and saw new opportunities for 
service. 
{In every church there is the larger circle 
who are busy with the various activities 
of the parish. There is also the smaller 
circle who are often in official positions. 
Upon these important responsibilities rest. 
But there is the inner group of a few de- 
voted souls who must assume the burdens 
others will not bear, and endure the heat 
of the day. 
{Upon these few persons in an especial 
manner often lies the responsibility of 
planning for the missionary offerings of the 
church. If the pastor will give suggestions 





desired is soon accomplished. Indeed, while 
he is busy with his daily tasks they often in- 
spire him with their initiative and achieve- 
ments. And when there is no pastor, these 
quiet people keep the ship steady and anchor 
it in stormy days. 

{It is to this inner group who keenly feel the 
responsibility of the work that the committee 
of twelve appointed by the Northern Baptist 
Convention now appeals for soliciting per- 
sonal contributions from members of the 
churches for the speedy liquidation of the 
debts upon our missionary societies. As 
many pledge cards as are needed can be 
obtained by addressing Charles L. White, 
23 East Twenty-sixth street, New York City. 
{The committee appeals at once to each 
member who feels the responsibility in his 
church to do five things: 

1. To make sure that a representative of 
the Sunday school shall bring this matter 
to the attention of each class, asking that 
a special offering be made. 

2. That each one asking others to work 
shall himself join the army of 10,000 solicitors 
for individual gifts. 

3. That the leaders of the Young People’s 
Society shall solicit gifts from their friends 
in the organization. 

4. That the women’s missionary societies 
shall each secure a special offering as their 
leaders and secretaries have so strongly 
urged. 

5. That the Nearer and Farther Lights 
emulate one society in New York State 
which gave $35. 

{Remember to send the contributions and 
pledges to Mr. Ernest S. Butler, Ford 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, the special 


to these faithful followers of Christ, the end“* treasurer of the fund. 
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PIPESTONE INDIAN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Missionary Education in Minnesota 
By Rev. W. E. Risinger 


A REFRESHING BREEZE FROM THE VITAL NORTHWEST 
THE LUMBER REGION, IRON MINE, RANCH AND FARM 
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shining morning face, 
creeping like a snail, unwillingly to school.” 
Long before the call of the bell in the little 
red schoolhouse, the lessons have begun in 
the woods. Nature herself is the instruc- 
tor who rouses both child and man in the 
early morn with an outburst of song under 
the cottage window, and sets the sleepy 
brain to guessing whether it was the robin’s 
clear call from the dew-dripping lawn that 
awakened him, or the chipping sparrow’s 
wiry tremolo, or the gushing little wren’s 
tripping cadenza. But with each new day 
both child and man hear the call of the 
woods, and it is far too short for the in- 
quisitive spirit to be satisfied. Every nook 
and corner possesses its hidden charms; 
wild flowers invite the wanderer to explore 
the deep mysteries of the woods; the shells 
along the lake shore are easily woven into 
fancy’s fabrics that grace the forms of 
fairies, — for every one fortunate enough 
to spend a vacation in Minnesota has some 
ministering fairy who cheers the heart the 
long day through; and when night falls 
and the moonlight rests gently upon the 
quiet lake, and the stars come out as small 
sentinels of the night to keep their vigil, 
and the gentle breeze plays in the leafy 


bowers, then the fairies watch, and dreams 
are sweet. 

Minnesota was not like this, however, 
when the committee under appointment 
of the State Convention met in the Bap- 
tist Headquarters in January to plan for 
missionary education in our beloved 











INDIANS OF BEMIDJI’S TRIBE 
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LEAP ROCK: NOTICE THE CLEARLY MARKED 
FACE IN PROFILE 


state. In connection with this movement 
it was thought advisable for a company of 
workers to make a tour of some of the 
churches in different sections; so we made 
up a team of four — Dr. Frank Peterson, 
Dr. E. R. Pope, Rev. S. E. Moon (of 
Africa), and the writer. It was decided 
to start the campaign of missionary 
education at the north end of the line. 
It was about 20 degrees above zero when 
we started from Minneapolis, Saturday, 
February 7th, and on Sunday morning in 
Bemidji we faced an extremely cold wind 
with the mercury down to 38 degrees 
below. However, we found a warm re- 
ception awaiting us, and the two days 
spent on this field resulted in an awakened 
interest in missions, and steps were taken 
to appoint a missionary committee and 
to conduct an every-member canvass. 
The Bemidji Church is one of the churches 
started by our Chapel Car in 1898, when 
this section of the state was in the grip 
of the Lumber Jack and he was in the grip 
of the decanter; for at that time about 
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all there was in Bemidji were saloons 
with all their attendant evils. Things 
have changed, however, and the outlook 
is brighter, the moral atmosphere is clearer, 
and the saloons are under control. Thanks 
to the power of Christianity, which pushes 
its way ever onward into the communities 
where the people are alienated by wicked 
works, and slowly continues its transform- 
ing work, until at last the people find 
salvation in Christ, and through the 
churches as the evangelizing agency their 
faith is grounded and settled, and they are 
not moved away from the hope of the 
Gospel. 

The Bemidji of today is not the Bemidji 
of yesterday. The fifty saloons have been 
reduced in number to a very few, and the 
question of making the town a dry town 
is now up; and I believe that in the near 











PIONEER HOMES AND THEIR PRODUCT 


future Bemidji will be counted among the 
leading cities of Minnesota noted for its 
citizens who exercise care, and thoughtfully 
establish the moral safeguards for the 
protection of the boys and girls of its homes. 








THE OLD STYLE BEGINNINGS 
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BRIDGE AT BEMIDJI LAKE, NEAR HEAD WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Bemidji, as you know, was named for 
a noted Indian chief who was kindly 
disposed and heartily welcomed the white 
settlers of the early days. His familiar 
figure is no longer seen on the streets of the 
City of the Pines, but if you have time to 
take a quiet walk out to the cemetery, you 
will find a beautiful shaft erected on the 
spot that marks his last resting-place. 
It was placed there by the white people of 
the village. That, to my mind, is not 
the most fitting memorial; when you 
return to your hotel you will find a splen- 
did picture of the old chief hanging in the 
lobby; as you look upon that characteris- 
tic face, showing the marks of many sum- 
mers, thoughtful, fearless, deep-eyed, you 
recognize the force and personality of an 
Indian chieftain, thoroughly familiar with 
the forest, land and waters of the then far 
North, and one indeed who would welcome 
and befriend the white settler and aid him 
in his beginnings. The old chief’s bark- 
covered home stood on the shores of a 
beautiful lake, whose waters are as clear 
as crystal. Fish are found there in great 
abundance, and fringing the water stood 
the forest of pine where the deer roamed 
wild in the wood. What could be more 
fitting than to give this beautiful lake the 
name of the old Indian chief — Bemidji. 
Interwoven into the very fabric of our 
state are the names and legends of the 
Indians. Lakes and rivers, streams and 
falls, towns and cities, forest and quarries 


will continue to bear the Indian names even 
when the red man has vanished like the 
smoke of his teepee from the happy 
hunting-grounds of Minnesota. 

Longfellow, in his poem, makes the Great 
Spirit say: , 

I will send a Prophet to you, 

A deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 

Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his counsels, 

You will multiply and prosper; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and perish. 


Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war clubs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mold and make it into Peace Pipes; 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward. 


Today there is not only the fine town of 
Pipestone with a population of 2,500, 
having churches and schools, but there is 
a school located near the Pipestone quar- 
ries where the Indian boys and girls come 
for training during the formative years of 
their life, in the studies which will help 
them to appreciate the new civilization, in 
which farming and dairying, fruit-growing 
and flowers, take the place of the chase and 
the battle, the torture and death. 

The worst of the story is that the white 
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THE “ITASCA”? AND ITS BUILDER 


Prophet has not cared so much for the 
spiritual needs of the red brother as the 
case seemed to warrant. Too often has 
he walked unworthily and taken undue 
advantage in the land deals, and caused 
suffering needlessly for selfish gain. There 
are about 10,000 of our red brothers in our 
state, and really there is very little true 
religious work done among them. I feel 
that it is high time to learn how to ap- 
preciate the thinking red man, who has 
had the rough edges taken off during his 
days in school, and not only learn the 
meaning of smoking the Peace Pipe, but 
help him to appreciate the Great Spirit 
of our Lord Jesus Christ who came into 
the world to die for the red man of the 
wilds as well as for the white man of 
civilization. 

But let us go back to Bemidji. At one 
end of the beautiful lake is a rustic 
bridge. As you stand on the bridge and 

e 


look down, your image is modestly re- 


‘ flected by the quiet little stream beneath 


your feet. You would not credit it with 
being very much of a stream, but it loses 
itself in the lake, and then at the far end 
of the lake it gathers itself together much 
larger than when we first saw it, and 
rushes on with increased strength. Some 
one called it the “ Father of Waters,” and 
it is, but remember, this is very near its 
head. In 1913 a young man of daring 
spirit built a little boat, named it “‘ Itasca,” 
launched it at the head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, and in about twenty-two days 
reached his destination, the Gulf of Mexico, 











WHERE OTTO WENT TO SCHOOL 


All along the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, in Northern Minnesota, much 
work is done in the woods. The story of 
the lumbering industries would fill a mighty 
volume; to follow the log from its forest 




















BUILT BY OTTO TINN, A MINNESOTA BOY NINETEEN YEARS OF AGE 
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home where the wild deer love to dwell, 

on to its place in the great world’s work, 
' would necessitate the introduction of the 
lumber camps, with 150 men in each, 
who for so many months of the winter 
sleep in the “ Bunk House,” eat in the 
“‘ Beanery,” and work the long day through 


in the woods; and during the experience’ 


of a season in the woods they are, for the 
most part, without any religious ministra- 
tions whatever. Only occasionally does 














HIGH SCHOOL AT BEMIDJI 


the “ Sky Pilot ” push his way into these 
lonely places in the forest, but when he 
does he is usually rewarded with many 
expressions of appreciation. This char- 
acter of life in the woods is not all rosy, 
even though the men are generally in the 
pink of health. The Lumber Jack with 
his roll of bills is the saloon man’s victim, 
and he lays his traps, puts out his decoys, 
drugs his liquors and gets the money. And 
the man? He is simply valueless until 
he has earned another roll. 

During the snow season the logs are 
hauled to the rivers, and when the warm 
sun chisels away the ice barriers the logs 
are driven down stream to the mills where 
they are sawed, graded, surfaced and 
shipped to the building centers. Today 
much of Northern Minnesota is known as 
“‘ cut-over land.” ‘The dense forest harvest 
gathered, the lumbermen follow the re- 
ceding pines, and a new type of life pushes 
on into the clearings. The home of the 
settler is replacing the camp of the logger. 
The saloon and the brothel are giving way 
to the church and the store. Because 
there are homes, there are children and 
schools. The colporter is welcome. Bi- 
bles and good books are distributed. Sun- 
day schools are organized in the out- 


lying districts and a moral atmosphere 
is made possible. Men are coming to see 
that there are undreamed-of possibilities 
in Northern Minnesota. There is a wide 
range of soils, from the rich loam to the 
swamp muck of the north woods. There 
are hardwood ridges where the soil runs 
a clayey loam with a clay subsoil, a type of 
land unsurpassed for clover, alfalfa and 
corn, and there is the lighter soil where the 
“Great Big Potato” grows and is made 
famous on the Northern Pacific dining cars, 
where it has had its picture taken and its 
values set forth in poetry and song and is 
relished as it is served en route. Small 
fruits and vegetables produce large and 
profitable crops. Wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, corn and flax are raised in abundance, 
and Minnesota has by the quantity and 
quality of its wheat flour and dairy pro- 
ducts earned the title, “‘ Bread and Butter 
State.” Seven times out of nine Min- 
nesota has won the championship silken 
banner for the highest average score in the 
National Creamery Buttermakers’ con- 








BAPTIST CHURCH, LONG PRAIRIE, MINN 


test, open to the world. A dairy cow is the 
most profitable animal on the farm in the 
cut-over timber section. This is recognized 
by all wise men who know the northern 
section of Minnesota and are interested 
in its development. As a”matter of fact, 
the timbered section of Minnesota has 
more herds of Guernsey cattle than any 
other section of the state; and that does 
not tell all the story. There is a township 


-adjoining Northfield which is known as 


the “‘home of the pure-bred Holstein 
cow,” and a little over a year ago the 
government of Japan bought up all the 
Holstein cattle they could here, and used 
them to start dairying industries in Japan. 


(Concluded in October issue) 
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BOSTON’S HARBOR FRONT IN THE EARLY DAYS 























Ezra at Boston and Afterward 


BELINDA’S HUSBAND IS INSPIRED TO TAKE TO LETTER 
WRITING AND ALSO TO DO SOME OTHER THINGS OF 
A PRACTICAL SORT IN THE INTEREST OF EFFICIENCY 


No 
doubt you will be 
as much surprised at 
getting this letter as 
I am at writing it, 
for neither of us 
would have believed 
that I would ever 
become interested 
enough in missions to write about them or 
try to do anything in that line. But the 
truth is that Belinda was forever talking 
about the Woman’s Society she belonged 
to and the wonderful things they were 
doing, and before I knew it I found myself 
looking out for the next meeting of her 
circle, and wondering what new plan those 
original women would spring. 

‘““'That’s what does it, Belinda,” said I 
to her one day; ‘‘ you’ve got a lot of 
mighty bright women down there in Bos- 
ton and out there in Chicago who just sit 
up nights to originate something that 
nobody ever thought of doing before, and 
they keep you all guessing, and nothing 
has been invented that holds the interest 
like being kept guessing.” 

“Tt does look that way, Ezra,” says 
Belinda, “and some of us don’t know 
any day what the next day may bring 
forth or what we may be called on to do; 
but whatever it is, we’re bound to try,” 








she adds, and I know that’s so, if she says 
it in that tone. 

“Well, it might get to be too trying — 
on the nerves,” said I, jocose-like. 

** Now, Ezra,” says Belinda in her quiet 
way, “humor sets on you worse than a 
missionary sermon with a strong plea for 
givin’ does on some of the congregation, 
and that’s pretty bad, as you know. By 
the way, what if you men went to tryin’ 
a little, and not leave it all to the women? ”’ 

That was a poser, such as Belinda is in 
the habit of giving when I joke about her 
being more interested in the heathen in 
Africa than she is in the heathen in Mill- 
town. I didn’t say anything, principally 
because I hadn’t anything to say that was 
satisfactory. But I began to do some 
thinking, and that is why I am writing 
this letter to you. It’s a kind of history 
of what has been happening for some time, 
and if you think I’m taking all this trouble 
to tell you about it just for the sake of 
filling up the spare time which I haven’t 
got, you'll find out before I get through 
that I have a purpose, and I know you’ll 
join me in it. 

The fact is, Josiah, that you can’t have 
a woman like Belinda around the house 
and not keep thinking of things. She 
has an active mind, and when she makes it 
up there’s something going to happen; 
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and though she always says I have my own 
way in the end, I notice that I do when the 
end is hers too, which I generally manage 
to make it. That’s not because I’m an 
exceptional man, but because I’ve sense 
enough to know that I’ve got an excep- 
tional wife, and I’m willing to have the 
better half run the machine. So when 
Belinda took up with this missionary 
business in the church right hard, I kept 
quiet about it, just “lay low” like Uncle 
Remus, to see what would come out of it. 
And do you know, Josiah, one thing that 
came was this — that Belinda had some- 
thing so interesting to talk about that we 
almost forgot altogether about the village 
happenings. And gradually I found it a 
mighty sight more entertaining to hear 
about saving those little girl-widows in 
India and teaching folks how to keep 
house in the Philippines and riding down 
the big river in China on a houseboat than 
hearing how the Widow Simpkins’s flirta- 
tious daughter had set her cap for the 
young theolog that filled the pulpit last 
summer. Then Belinda got some books, 
and I never would have believed there was 
anything so interesting. Novels ain’t in 
it with the real thing. I know I laughed 
when Belinda told me she wanted me to 
read a little book about a woman, “ Ann 
of Ava.” “I’ve gone a good ways with 
you, Belinda,” said I, ‘‘ but that’s going 
a little far, ain’t it? ” 

“You just read it, Ezra,” says she, 
positive-like, “‘ and if you don’t say you’ve 
met as big a hero as ever you heard of, 
I’ll give up the Circle for three months! 
There, now! ” 

Of course she couldn’t say more than 
that, and I took her up quick, for I thought 
I’d have some fun out of that bargain. 
But, bless you, Josiah, she had me instead. 
Why, what that Judson woman went 
through, and the way she did things for 
her husband, kept me excited so that I 
couldn’t sleep. Beside that story, Josiah, 
these Greek heroes with their big talk 
and little combats look like wooden pins. 
Now, think of me saying that about a 
woman, but it’s true, and more, too;. and 
Adoniram Judson was a man to write a 
book about if ever there was one. But 
I didn’t intend to get on the book subject 
yet. I’ve other things on hand just now. 


Fact is, I meant to tell you at once 
about that meeting in Boston that Belinda 
and the pastor and his wife and me went to. 
But I had to explain how I came to go, and 
you. can guess that from what I’ve been 
taking so much time to say. I had be- 
come much more interested in this mission 
subject than I was willing to let on, and 
when Belinda told about the women’s 
societies getting together and making 
one big society, with branches, and her 
being appointed on one of the twigs or 
something, I told her to go ahead; and 
for once I insisted pretty hard, because 
she was kind o’ scared at being on a board — 
and I told her I was the one likely to get 
the most bored — and when she was _ good 
enough to laugh and say that was real 
witty for me, I suddenly said that she was 
to go to Boston, and I guessed she wouldn’t 
go all alone, but had better take the 
minister’s wife for company, and I’d take 
the minister along so’s I wouldn’t be lone- 
some either. It worked, and we had a 
great time. Fact is, Josiah, it was the 
biggest time of my life, and I’m only sorry 
you weren’t there, too. But when [ tell 
you about it, I know you’ll agree to do what 
I’m going to ask. 

Belinda has written to Ann about the 
woman’s meeting, and that gave me the 
idea of writing to you about some other 
things — because the woman’s part wasn’t 
the whole show this time. I didn’t know 
much about the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention except the name, and that it was 
a sort of new thing. I don’t see for the 
life of me, Josiah, now that I come to 
think of it, how I could have been a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church nigh onto twenty 
years and know so little about what the 
Baptists were doing around the world. 
If it hadn’t been for Belinda, I s’pose I 
might have gone on to the end that way, 
and even been a deacon at that, only for 
joking so much about ’em. But I found 
out a lot about affairs in Boston, and I 


went home feeling that it was a great thing © 


to belong to something great, and to have 
part in a big job. 

This was the first time I ever wore a 
real Baptist badge and had a seat as a 
delegate; and of course I had to be in my 
place so as to vote on things and represent 
the church. And there was one time when 
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I was right proud of our minister. That 
was when they were raising money to push 
the debt out of sight, and our minister 
sat still as long as he could, and then 
got up and said he didn’t have any right 
to pledge the church, but he saw one of the 
leading members present (winking hard at 
me), and if that member said so, they 
could put the Milltown church down for 
$100. And I wasn’t going to be dared 
that way, so I spoke right up before I 
thought, and said, ‘‘ Make it $200, Dominie, 
and if the church don’t pay it I will!” 
And while I was thinking how red my face 
must be, speaking out in meeting that way, 
blest if Belinda didn’t get up and say the 
women of Milltown church didn’t propose 
to be outdone, and they would make it 
$300. Then there was some cheering 
for Milltown, and I never felt better in 
my life. I knew I should have something 


to do when I got home, for dollars don’t 
grow on bushes and get picked off in our 
church neighborhood; but I felt sure that 
when our men understood the matter, 
they would do their share. 

Why, Josiah, to hear those young mis- 
sionary fellows tell how they and a lot 


more wanted to go out to China and Japan 
and India and the Congo to preach the 
gospel, and couldn’t because the rich Bap- 
tists hadn’t given money enough to keep 
things going as they are, to say nothing of 
sending any new missionaries out, would 
have made you feel as small as I did, and 
that was as small as those apples that used 
to come in the bottom of the barrels from 
old Skintite’s farm. And that wasn’t the 
only time I felt mean. Belinda used to 
rub it into me about the men not doing 
more, and I fit back; but when I found 
out from the reports what big things the 
Baptist men had-on hand and hadn’t 
done, I said somebody has got to help 
change things, and what’s the matter with 
beginning at Ezra and the men of our 
church. 

You can see, Josiah, how those meetings 
affected me. The business was well done, 
and all was harmony, and the audiences 
were just glorious, and sung the grand 
old hymns to raise the roof and send the 
hallelujahs high into the heavens. I 
never knew there was such a lot of fine 
speakers in the Baptist denomination. 
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There wasn’t a poor one among ’em, and 
they hit right out from the shoulder. 1 
couldn’t help wondering what would 
happen to a preacher in Milltown if he ' 
was to say some of those things about what 
the church ought to do and stand for, but 
I’d back him up, and I told the pastor so, 
and especially if he’d tackle the money 
question and pry out some of the tight- 
wads. 

And then two awful hot days when the 
Judson Centennial was on! It did seem 
as though I couldn’t take in anything 
more, but the chills got running up and 
down my spinal column when big-hearted 
President Bond with a fatherly pride 
introduced Edward Judson, and the fine- 
faced son of Adoniram Judson stood there 
so modest while the people rose and waved 
their handkerchiefs and fans and then 
clapped and clapped, and kept him standing 
there and smiling for a full five minutes, 
so it seemed to me. That was worth 
going a thousand miles to see and feel. 
Belinda said what was I crying for, and I° 
said her eyes were as bad as mine, and 
I wasn’t ashamed a bit when such things 
were going on right before us. 

There was another great time when the 
crowd of young missionaries, bright look- 
ing young fellows with their wives and 
sweethearts, stood up and told us why they 
were going and how happy they were; 
and I told Belinda that it was lucky I 
hadn’t been in such a meeting twenty years 
sooner, or else she’d either ’ve lost Ezra 
or been a missionary’s bride, blushing like 
the others; and she said it might. have 
been worse, but it was too late to swap 
now. It stirred my blood, though, and I 
put in some big resolves before Dr. Mott 
got through his speech on the last night. 
He was talking about enlarging plans, and 
I certainly enlarged some for myself. 

So, instead of telling you about our trips 
to Malden, and Andover, and Plymouth 
Rock, and the Ford Building, and other 
historic places, I want to tell you what 
happened after I got home. 

I forgot to say that Belinda and I 
agreed to keep a note-book and put down 
the good points. Now, what did that 
woman do but tell the pastor about it, 
and that I had a lot of notes that our men 
ought to hear; and they put up a fine job 
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on me. The pastor announced, at the 
close of the morning sermon, which was on 
the Convention, that in the evening he 
was going to have Convention reports from 
our delegates, Brother Ezra and Sister 
Belinda, who had their note-books all full 
of good things. It was an unfair advan- 
tage, and 1 was taken clean a-back, but 
then I remembered those resolves, and 
I’m not ashamed to say I prayed for grace 
and grit to keep ’em and tell the men what 
we ought to do. 

Well, Josiah, that was a great meeting. 
All the men came out, for they heard the 
minister had put up a joke on me, and they 
wanted to see the fun. The meeting- 


house was packed, and the pastor said he’ 


had discovered how to get an evening 
audience — just ask somebody else to get 
up in the pulpit. First the pastor called 
on Belinda, and I never was so proud of 
her in my life. Seemed as if she’d caught 
the enthusiasm of Mrs. MacLeish and the 
soulfulness of Mrs. Peabody and the some- 
thin’-you-can’t-explain-it of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, and she did make everybody feel 
that missions was about the biggest and 
grandest and holiest and happiest work on 
earth. 

She fixed up the atmosphere for me in 
great shape, and when the pastor said we 
would hear now from Brother Ezra, 
though of course he couldn’t come up to 
his wife talking, I said to myself that now 
as I was in for it I was in all over, and 
wouldn’t hold back a word. So I just 
went for our men, and told ’em what the 
Baptists ought to do and couldn’t do be- 
cause we great, big, strong, hulking men 
were willing to sit still and let the women 
try to draw the missionary coach and the 
church ’bus all alone, or else the men 
were out riding in their automobiles while 
the missionaries had to walk. Then I 
asked why we hadn’t got into the mission- 
ary campaign and the Every-member 
Canvass, and if we were always going to 
be behind the procession. I told about 
that big Brotherhood meeting, and the 
way to raise the apportionment and not 
know it, and asked who would join a 
Brotherhood right now. I said we had 
$300 to raise, and explained how that 
came about, and said, ‘‘ Now, you can let 
me pay $100, and the dominie $100, and 


the women $100, for they wouldn’t ever 
let Belinda go alone that way, or you 
can put down your names and raise the 
whole $300 right here and begin a new mis- 
sionary era to mark the centennial.” 

Well, Josiah, you wouldn’t believe what 
happened after I got through. The very 
first man to get up was our leading lawyer, 
who said he had a new light and would 
like to lead off with $25 as a thank-offering 
for having sent a delegate who came home 
and told ’em the truth, and he took his 
full share of it. I can’t go on through the 
list, but it didn’t take fifteen minutes to 
raise $365; and after the doxology the 
High School principal said we ought to 
organize a Men’s Brotherhood on the spot, 
and he proposed Delegate Ezra for first 
president, which they carried with a will. 

It was late when that meeting was over, 
but the pastor said it was the best meeting 
he ever had seen in that church. The 
men gathered around me and asked for 
plans and said we must make up for lost 
time, and they liked that Kansas man’s 
idea about evangelistic teams, and if I’d 
be captain they’d start in right away. 
Best of all, Josiah, Deacon Grippem came 
into my office next day and said he’d been 
thinking over what I said and couldn’t 
sleep very well last night, and he saw 
he was too sinful and mean a man to be 
deacon any longer and was going to resign 
and repent. He was much broken down, 
poor old man, and I had hard work to show 
him that the thing to do was to repent and 
not resign, but begin to do different. We 
went to see the pastor, and what do you 
think, but that man stood up before the 
folks in prayer meeting and asked the Lord 
and them to forgive him, and said he had 
made up his mind to help put our church 
right on missions, which he had “ alluz”’ 
opposed as wasteful, and now he was 
going to give a dollar for every dollar that 
was raised, so as to make up for some of 
his lost chances. You wouldn’t believe 
the sensation it made. It was a whole 
revival in itself; and the next Sunday one 
of the finest men in town, who hadn’t 
been in a church, he said, for fifteen years 
because of a squabble he had with the 
Deacon over money matters with a horse 
mixed in, was in the congregation and 
arranged afterwards for a pew, besides 
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shaking hands cordially with the Deacon 
and telling him how glad he was to hear 
about that prayer meeting. 

Now, Josiah, why have I told you all 
this? You know. Your church is just 
like ours was, and you must set about to 
make it like ours is. That is the whole of 
it. Belinda is coming over to tell your 
women what they can do, and I want to 
come with a team from our church and 
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help you organize your men. Our associa- 
tion’s done mighty little for missions, and 
we have the strongest churches and are 
most to blame. Milltown church is going 
to make a new record. Now, tell me you 
are ready to join. I feel like a new man, 
Josiah, and bless the Lord for it— and 
Belinda. 
Your brother, 
Ezra. 

















The Outgoing Missionaries and Their Stations 


Clarence E. Van Horn and Miss Alice M. Owells, his 
fiancée, both of Iowa. Mr. Van Horn is a graduate of 
Des Moines College and Colgate Theological Seminary; 
has taught two years. They go to Rangoon to teach in 
the Baptist College. 

Raymond N. Crawford, of East Orange, N. J.; grad- 
uate of Williams College, Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, University of Chicago. He will also teach in 
Rangoon Baptist College. 

William H. Stallings of Illinois, graduate of Shurt- 
leff and Illinois University, Colgate Theological Semi- 
nary, Newton Seminary and University of Chicago. 
He is to go to Assam, but may not be sent until next 
year, both because of lack of funds and because he 
is needed in raising funds by visiting churches. 

Godfrey L. Bergman, Chicago, Colgate University 
and Theological Seminary. He goes to Burma. 

Omie E. Carter, of Atlantic, Mass., a graduate of 
training schools of nurses, with four years’ experience 
in nursing. She goes to Tura, Assam, as a nurse. 

Florence R. Weaver, M.D., of Philadelphia, graduate 
of Temple University and Woman’s Medical College. 
She goes as a medical missionary to India. 

Amorette Porter, of Pittsfield, Maine, graduate of 
Bates College; has taught five years. She goes to 
Bengal-Orissa. This is a Free Will Baptist field which 
we have taken over and to which we are sending four 
missionaries. 

Ruth Daniels, of Michigan, graduate of Hillsdale 
College, with experience in teaching. To Bengal-Orissa. 

Mrs. Ida M. Holder, of Minnesota, graduate of Drake 
University, same field. She comes of missionary 
ancestry, and is the granddaughter of the founder of 
the mission on this field. Missionaries from this family 
have given a total of 374 years of service in Indian mis- 
sions. 

Archibald D. McGlashan, of Colorado, William Jewell 
College and Rochester Theological Seminary, with two 
years’ experience in teaching. He goes to South China. 

Mabelle R. Culley, of Philadelphia, Pa., a sister of 
Mrs. Lewis, superintendent of the Home for Mission- 
aries’ Children at Morgan Park. She has had sixteen 
years’ experience. She goes to Swatow, South China. 

Miss Ethel M. Smith, of Malden, Mass., graduate of 
State Normal School, with four years’ experience in 

teaching. 

Victor Hanson, member of the Danish Baptist 
Church, Alta, lowa, University of Chicago, with three 
years’ experience in teaching. He is to teach in the 





Shanghai Baptist College in East China. Miss Lucia 
M. Parks of Iowa will go with him as his wife. 

Alice C. Bixby, of Vermont, graduate of Syracuse 
University, wth two and a half years’ study in London 
and Berlin. She has taught music for four years and 
goes to Japan. 

Harriet Bennett, of Providence, R. I., graduate of 
Technical High School and Brown University, with 
experience in teaching Also goes to Japan. 

Walter E. Rodgers, of Massachusetts, Gordon Mis- 
sionary Training School, goesto the Congo. His wife is 
a graduate of a normal school. Teaching is of special 
importance on the Congo. 

Herbert C. Long, of Colorado, graduate of William 
Jewell College, Brown University and Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

I. Newton Earle, Jr., of Pennsylvania, graduate of 
Bucknell University, University of Chicago and Moody 
Bible Institute, three years’ experience in teaching, and 
has been president of Leland University for Colored 
People. He would have been glad to go to the Congo, 
but was needed for an industrial school in the Philip- 
pines at Garo. His wife is a graduate of Bucknell 
University and will also teach. 

Royal H. Fisher, of Chicago; born on the mission 
field, graduate of Kalamazoo College, studied at Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, and the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. His wife is a graduate of 
fg College and Ogden Hospital. They go to 

apan. 

Francis P. Manley, of Newton, Mass.; born in South 
India and going home. Graduate of McMinnville 
College and Newton Theological Institution. His wife 
is a graduate of the same college and of the Gordon 
Training School. 

Lemuel B. Moss, of Malden, Mass. His father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather were ministers; 
graduate of Denison University and Newton. Miss 
Marion L. Venn, of Malden, is to goas his bride. Their 
designation is China but they will probably not go 
until next year. 

Archibald G. Adams, Newton Center, Mass., gradu- 
ate of Denison University and Newton. His wife also 
studied at Denison and the Gordon School. Both are 
children of missionaries, both born on the foreign field, 
and have just completed their preparation for their 
life work. The number of missionaries who have gone 
out since 1865 is 1,448. This includes the wives of 
missionaries and single women. 
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A NEW METHODIST COLLEGE IN JAPAN 


Japan Times: Bishop Harris, of Chosen, who 
is spending a few days in Tokyo on his way back 
to his post from an extended visit home in the 
United States, will call upon Premier Count 
Okuma today bearing the best regards of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Bryan. 

“TI went to America on church business,” 
Bishop Harris said. ‘I went to obtain assist- 
ance for educational and religious work in Chosen 
—for schools and churches founded upon 
Christian principles. Our program is to found a 
Christian College in Chosen. An institution 
was opened some time since in Pyonyang on a 
small scale. Courses in literary and religious 
studies are given, and there are at present about 
70 students in the College, 28 of whom are in 
the Academic Department. It is part of our 
program to move this college to Seoul, and ex- 
tend it on the basis of a sound institution, giving 
a liberal education and good Christian training.” 

The Methodists are alive to the educational 
needs, and are laying strong foundations. 


COUNT OKUMA ON MORALS 


Count Okuma, Japanese premier and Japan’s 
“Grand Old Man,” recently gave a reception 
to the journalists of Japan, and urged the neces- 
sity of working “for the upholding of good 
public morals and for correcting evils.” The 
Count discusses public morals in the Shin- 
Nippon, his personal organ, tracing the changes 
to the downfall of feudalism in consequence of 
the people’s coming in touch with western civili- 
zation. He praises the “ Samurai ” spirit, and 
the “ bushido ” of feudal days, which consisted 
of chivalrous courtesy and honor. Religion had 
its share in this education. When the old social 
customs were undermined, debauchery came in. 
Now social sanctions have weakened, hence 
corruption and shamelessness. This moral 
failure, he says, is fatal to the national life. A 
drastic step must be taken, declares the Count 
in conclusion, for changing and improving public 
morals. It is to awaken public sentiment to a 
sense of right sufficiently strong for exercising 
restraint on society. This can be effected only 
by controlling the people by good manners and 
leading them by good order. Unless the people 


awaken to the necessity of restraint and reform 
now, no advancement of the national status 


nor will the glories earned 


may be hoped for; 
by the Japanese troops in the two great wars 
save them from universal contempt. 


YUAN SHI KAI AS SEEN BY A JAPANESE 


Japan Times: Interviewed by a press repre- 
sentative on his recent visit to China, Baron 
Shibusawa gives a very interesting sketch of 
President Yuan Shi Kai. He says that he had 
expected to find in the President a self-impor- 
tant man surrounded by many guards, and with 
the air of a statesman of insatiable ambition, 
like a Napoleon III. It was a complete surprise 
to him, therefore, when he was received at the 
door of a reception hall by a genial-looking, 
polite old gentleman, who warmly took him by 
the hand and offered him a seat. The Baron 
sat nearly an hour with the President. The 
occasion recalled to him his interview, some years 
ago, with ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, the 
two representative men of America, the home of 
the democratic spirit, and the Baron could not 
but feel that his Chinese host was far too con- 
descending in words and self-effacing in manner. 
What Baron Shibusawa says will be news to 
most Japanese who generally share the views 
that have proved so ill-founded. 


NOTES 


A reader of the Japanese papers is impressed 
with the close watch kept on American comment 
on the Japanese and our governmental relations. 

The employment of women and children in 
factories is giving concern to reformers in Japan 
as well as in our country. Japan has 793,885 
mill operatives, and 427,676 are women; 366,209 
are males; under fourteen years of age there are 
48,821 girls and 12,192 boys at work, seven days 
a week, since Sunday i is not kept. 

Baron Shibusawa and a number of leading 
business men of Japan contemplate organizing 
a society to promote a better understanding 
among the nations of the world, especially be- 
tween this country and the United States, 
Canada, China and Australia. To remove race 
suspicion and prejudice is the first object. 

Japan, declares Count Okuma, has no inten- 
tion as to China “ except to guarantee peace in 
China, to encourage her economic development, 
to help her in her understanding of Western 
civilization, and thus to eradicate the factors 
that tend to destroy peace in the Far East.” 
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i: DIALOGUES OF THE DAY : 
DOOOOOOOOOOOO COO OOOO OUUOOU00 


A Missions Club in Centreville 


[The following dialogue has been prepared by Mrs. 
Montgomery for use by women’s circles in the prosecu- 
tion of an active campaign for new subscribers. She 
has expressed the hope that the members of the new 
Society may be able to add many thousands to the 
subscription lists of Missions. — ED.] 

Persons. Miss Strong, club agent; Miss 
Easy, Mrs. Greeneye, Mrs. Near, 
Miss Overwork, Miss Harrow, Mrs. 
Worldly, Mrs. Frank, Mrs. Near- 
sight, Mrs. Faith, Miss Friendly, 
Miss Eager, Miss Earnest, Mrs. 
Power, Miss Love, Mrs. Loyal, 
Miss Mind, Miss Wholesoul. 

Prace. A meeting of the Mission Circle, 
the members grouped informally. 
The president and secretary are 
seated behind a table. 


President. Ladies, before we go, Miss 
Strong, who has recently promised to be 
responsible for getting up a club for 
Missions, wishes to say a few words. 


[Ladies rustle, some look bored and fan vigorously, 
some seem interested.] 


Miss Strong. I am very glad our 
president has given me an opportunity 
to urge you to subscribe for our splendid 
Baptist magazine, Missions. In it you 
will find articles about all our Baptist mis- 
sionary work, both at home and abroad. 
There are letters from missionaries, stories, 
poems, splendid illustrations, suggestions 
about missionary programs, articles of 
travel, thoughts for the quiet hour and 
all sorts of perfectly splendid features. 
Let me show you a few sample copies. 
[Passes them around.] Are they not 
attractive? Miss Easy, may I not have 
your name? 

Miss Easy. I have never taken Mis- 
SIONS because it has never been brought 
to my notice. No one else seems to 
think much about taking the magazine, 
so of course I never got to thinking about 
it myself. No one in our society seems 
to know much about missions, anyway. 
Perhaps the paper might be a help to us. 
I wonder if it would! How much does 
it cost? 





Miss Strong. Only fifty cents a year if 
you take it through my club. Think of 
getting this beautiful illustrated magazine 
of one hundred pages for only a little over 
four cents a month. It really has more 
reading in it than many of the fifteen cent 
magazines, and as for quality, well, I am 
ashamed to compare them. Thank you 
so much, Miss Easy; I felt sure you would 
want it. [As she reaches forward for Miss 
E.’s money she says,) May I put you 
down for my second subscriber, Mrs. 
Greeneye? 

Mrs. Greeneye. I don’t believe I will, 
not now, anyway. I never did take it be- 
cause —well, to tell the truth, it is because 
I did not like the woman who asked me to, 
subscribe. She was too officious! She 
thought she was popular and could get 
any one to do whatever she asked. No, 
I’m not the least bit jealous of her — in- 
deed I’m not! Of course she never told 
me her thoughts, but everyone was always 
so friendly to her and seemed to pitch 
right in and help her, that I’m sure she 
must have thought she was popular; and 
here is one that never catered to her by 
taking the paper. So! Of course now 
that you have taken it I may change my 
mind; but after all I can borrow a copy 
easy enough. 

Miss Strong. What do you say, Mrs. 
Near? 

Mrs. Near. 1 do not care to take the 
paper because I do not believe in Foreign 
Missions. When there is so much to do 
we ought to use our money at home. 

Miss Strong. But Mu£ssions tells all 
about Home Missions, too. 

Mrs. Near. Does it? Well, I have 
very little time for reading anyway, and I 
think it would be very confusing to try to 
learn about both in one magazine. 

Miss Strong. Surely, Miss Overwork, 
I may count on you for a subscription? 

Miss Overwork. Oh, goodness! Don’t 
talk to me about subscribing for any more 
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papers. I don’t take Missions because 
we have more periodicals now than I have 
time to read, and that is the reason that I 
do not take any of the other church papers. 

Miss Strong. But, dear Miss Overwork, 
do you not think that we ought to read 
about Christ’s work in the world even if 
we have to give up some of our other 
magazines and papers? 

Miss Overwork. It won’t do you the 
least good to preach to me; I simply haven’t 
a moment I can spare to read anything 
more. Do you really think I could give 
up those lovely fashion pages in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the fascinating 
stories in the Cosmopolitan for a mission- 
ary magazine? Really, it is absurd, you 
know! 

Mrs. Frank. Well, anyway, you are 
honest, Miss Overwork. I like to hear 
the real reasons and not these excuses. I 
will say for myself that I don’t take 
Missions because fifty cents for the mis- 
sionary cause looks about ten times larger 
than for any other object. For instance, 
when I bought my last dress I got an extra 
yard of material, though I knew I could get 
along without it, but it’s worth something 
to feel that you are not skimped, even if 
some is left over; and it was only fifty 
cents more, anyway. ‘Then the youngsters 
had twice as much as they could eat at 
their party, but I thought another cake 
would look pretty, and it didn’t cost any- 
thing but the quarter I paid for marsh- 
mallows for the frosting, for I had all the 
other stuff in the house. If I really wanted 
to subscribe half as badly as I want to do 
ten other things, I suppose I could, just 
like all the rest of you. 

Several speaking almost at once. For 
shame.— Speak for yourself, please.—I’d 
hate to be so critical and suspicious.— I 
believe you are right, Mary. 

Miss Strong. I know 1 am going to get 
yours, Mrs. Frank, because you are willing 
to face the facts. Who will be next? 

Miss Friendly. I shall love to renew 
my subscription. It is worth far more 
than fifty cents just to read all those 
letters from our dear missionaries. ° 

Mrs. Faith. I do not take Missions 
because, though I long to possess the 
magazine, I have not the money. Cir- 
cumstances bind me so that I am unable 


to earn a cent, and of the very small 
amount tuat comes to me in the course of 
a year, my missionary dues are all that I 
can possibly give to the cause. But the 
dollars of others are accompanied by my 
prayers and perhaps God has sent poverty 
to some of us so that we shall not forget 
that prayer counts most. 

Miss Strong. Indeed it does, dear 
Mrs. Faith, and your prayers have helped 
this society more than you will ever know. 
[She turns quickly away with a warm hana- 
clasp and says,| I’m not a bit discouraged, 
ladies; I feel like repeating the words of 
an advertisement we all know, “ Eventu- 
ally, why not now? ” Miss Harrow, my pen 
is just poised ready to write your name. 

Miss Harrow. No, I really can’t take 
Missions. I am so afraid I shall read 
something harrowing, or something that 
will tempt me to give more than I can 
afford. I’m so nervous! I get so wrought 
up that I lie awake at night, thinking 
that I really ought to do something, and 
I am so sympathetic that I just cannot 
endure to hear of suffering of any kind. 
Yes, I know Jesus suffered for others, but 
that was His mission. My mission is to 
keep my home cheerful, and this I try to 
do by thinking and doing only pleasant 
things. 

Miss Loyal. But really, Miss Harrow, 
I think that we ought to know things 
even if they are harrowing. As loyal Bap- 
tist women it is our business to follow 
our missionaries with intelligent sympathy 
and prayer. You certainly may count on 
me, Miss Strong. 

Miss Strong. Thank you, Miss Loyal. 
I felt so sure of you that I have your 
name down already on a preliminary list. 
I hope I may put yours right beside it, 
Mrs. Worldly. 

Mrs. Worldly. 1 meant to subscribe for 
Missions, for I like to have the ,copies 
lying around when the minister or mem- 
bers of the church call. It shows that 
I am in sympathy with the cause. I 
had laid aside fifty cents for that very 
thing, but I had to give it to Angelina 
Marie to pay her assessment for the hop 
that was given by her dancing class. 
There! I didn’t mean to say anything 
about dancing, for fear you wouldn’t 
approve, but you see Angelina Marie is 
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rather awkward — perhaps no more so than 


. most girls — but anyway we thought danc- 


ing lessons would improve her carriage. 
Oh, no! We don’t expect that Angelina 
Marie will ever want to go to real dances. 
Yes, I mean to subscribe sometime, but 
my money always seems to go for some- 
thing else before I can’ get around to it. 

Mrs. Nearsight. That’s just like me. 
Land knows I really would like to sub- 
scribe for Missions if I could afford it, 
but we have so many expenses, and fifty 
cents a year is quite a little when you come 
to think it over. Why, it is more than 
four cents every month! No, it’s no use 
to talk to me. I know my own pocket- 
book better than anyone else does, and 
I promised Bobby twenty-five cents 
to-night for a new hockey stick; the 
paint is all off his old one. There are 
so many ways for money to go! 

Miss Strong. But, dear Mrs. Near- 
sight, might not the opportunity to 
read all about the wonderful happenings 
in God’s growing Kingdom mean more to 
Bobby than a new hockey stick? Have 
we any right to deny our children the 
inspiration of these big causes? I’m sorry 
to be going before I have secured every 
one of you, but really I must. [Rises.] 

Miss Eager. Oh wait, Miss Strong, do 
take my subscription. I do just love 
stories of foreign lands. 

Mrs. Earnest. And I must have it for 
my mission study class of high school 
boys. They do ask the keenest questions 
and I simply must be primed to meet them 
with facts and arguments. 

Mrs. Power. You know that I have 
taken Missions and Helping Hand ever 
since they began. I could not pray for our 
missionaries intelligently without them. I 
always turn first to the requests for prayer. 
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Miss Love. Oh, do not leave my name off. 
My mother loved her missionary magazines 
so. Tidings and Helping Hand were 
always on her little table, and the general 
magazines on the sitting room table since 
I can remember. Now that Mussions 
includes them all, I really must have it. 
I wonder if she knows and is glad? 

Miss Mind. You may count on me, 
Miss Strong. I don’t think a woman 
who is ignorant of missions has any claim 
to be considered well educated. 

Miss Wholesoul. Well, I want it be- 
cause I cannot do without it. I can 
scrimp on clothes, or food, or amuse- 
ments, but when it comes to Missions 
I just will be extravagant. Here are 
fifty whole individual cents for the cheap- 
est, best, brightest and most inspiring 
magazine that a Baptist woman can 
take. 

Miss Strong. I do appreciate this so 
much, ladies. This means the _begin- 
ning of a fine club. You know Helping 
Hand has now gone into Missions, and 
that Mrs. Montgomery is still editor, and 
we are going to have almost as much 
space as we had in our separate paper, 
besides all that which we shall learn about 
the other missions. 

Miss Earnest. I think it is just splen- 
did and I move that we all take sample 
copies and see how many subscriptions 
we can get here and now. 

Mrs. Frank [coming close to Miss Strong]. 
I am just ashamed of myself. Here is a 
dollar to pay for my own subscription 
and for the darling old Mrs. Faith’s with 
her blessed poverty and her rich prayers. 


[As the program closes, subscription blanks 


may be circulated among the audience, and 
an attempt made to secure a large club.] 
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| jee OUTLOOKER desires to quote 
and endorse the following paragraph 
from the Christian Herald, because it is 
timely and just, and leads us to think of 
the other side: 


“Most nations, like most men, have 
their virtues and their faults. Mexico 
is no exception to this rule. If we must, 
with force of arms, intervene in her 
affairs, let us try to do so without be- 
smirching the character of her unfortu- 
nate people. We have very little trust- 
worthy knowledge, either of their 
character or their troubles. That the 
great majority of Mexico’s people have 
been dispossessed of their lands by a few 
wealthy families, aided and abetted by 
a corrupt church whose utter worldliness 
has always prompted her leaders to 
stand on the side of privilege and against 
justice, we know. If they have been 
kept in ignorance and religious and 
political bondage — which is always a 
concomitant of the lack of knowledge of 
that Gospel truth which alone can make 
us free — they deserve our pity, rather 
than our condemnation; our teaching, 
rather than false accusations.” 


KK 


The Outlooker seeks to live at peace 
with all men, and to be fair and just 
to all men and all causes. This is not 
easy; indeed, it is probably one of the 
hardest things in the world to get a true 
perspective, maintain an impartial attitude, 
and keep a sweet spirit. It is much 


easier to fight than to keep the peace; 
much easier to say smart things than to 
make sure that one’s utterances are true; 
much easier to make trouble than to avoid 
it; much easier to dash ahead than to 
count the consequences. 


Human nature 





is prone to the offensive side, and Christian- 
ity brings one into a constant arena of 
overcoming the natural. Sweet reason- 
ableness pays high dividends, however, 
in the acquirement of character. And 
happy is he who has such faith in God 
and his fellow man that he cannot be 
moved from his purpose to follow after 
those things that are lovely, honorable, 
and of good report, and to refuse to be 
swerved by appeals to prejudice, passion, 
or selfishness. All this may sound ideal, 
but it is a philosophy of life that many 
Christians are seeking to realize, however 
imperfectly they succeed. For such men 
and women the world has great reason to 
be thankful. 


*K 


When another century has passed, and 
today has become historical and a subject 
of study for those who shall come after us, 
what will they have tosay about the Bap- 
tists of 1914 and their missionary under- 
takings? It is well to remember, occa- 
sionally, that we are making history, just 
as the Baptists of a century ago were, and 
that the future will judge us. We may 
congratulate ourselves if the verdict upon 
us shall be as favorable as ours upon the 
leaders in pioneer days. With responsi- 
bilities that are certainly not less heavy 
than theirs, since the opportunities are so 
much greater, how are we discharging them? 
To what degree are we measuring up to 
the work plainly set for us to do by the 
Providence that orders world movements 
from century to century? How much have 
we advanced in appreciation of the true 
values, in faith, justice, brotherhood? 
What will the next century rightly say of 
us? 
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A Convention Prayer 
LMIGHTY GOD, our Father, we pray 


Thee now to bring to us a new vision 
of Thyself. May we hear Thy voice as 
Thou dost speak to us in the messages that 
have come from these Thy servants, and 
grant, O Lord our God, that our faith in 
Thee may be strengthened as we look into 
Thy face and remember all the ways Thou 
hast led us during this hundred years; 
remember the many times Thou hast brought 
deliverance and help in the time of distress 
and emergency. Help us, O God, to realize 
that even now Thou art more than equal to 
the great need of this hour. And grant 
that we may so hear Thy voice that each 
one of us may be led to do the thing Thou 
dost want us to do, that Thy work may 
not be hindered but go forward to completion 
and to Thy glory. Hear us, we entreat 
Thee, when we ask that Thou wilt enable 
Thy people to remove these debts, and that 
we may go forward to larger things for Christ, 
who has loved us and given Himself for us. 
We ask itin Hts dear Name. Amen. 


oy 
The Man Who Prays 


The man who prays introduces a new 
force into a given situation which enters 
decisively into the determination of the 
issue. When the child’s balloon is grow- 
ing stale it tends to settle to the floor by 
the power of gravitation. Yet a single 
breath, soft, unseen, but real, will carry 
it to the ceiling. There is no violation of 
natural law here but the introduction of 
a higher force which alters the situation. 

When a man begins to pray, pouring 
out thought, hope, aspiration and will 
toward God, he also is setting in motion 
a new force. The offering of a genuine 
prayer which has really enlisted the high- 
est powers of mind and soul is the most 
strenuous work a man ever does. It 
would be absurd to suppose that this 
new force so much mightier than the soft 








breath which carried the tiny balloon 
upward would work no definite result. 
It accomplishes its own definite and val- 
uable ends in strict conformity with the 
demands of what Paul called “the law 
of the spirit of life.” — Rev. Charles R. 
Brown. 
k 


Assam Conference Hymn 
(Tune — “ Jesus, the very thought of Thee ”’) 


From hill and plain we gather here, 
Thy guidance, Lord, to seek; 

May self be hid, and Christ extolled, 
In this our Conference week. 


While in Thy Kingdom’s cause, dear Lord, 
We meet to plan and pray, 

Grant us Thy wisdom from above, 
Reveal Thy will and way. 


We have no might apart from Thee, 
No wisdom, skill or power, 

Thus now in one accord we pray, 
God bless this Conference hour. 


And as we separate again, 
Our work for Thee to do, 

Go with us, Lord, and help us spread 
Thy Tidings glad and true. 


Then in the Spirit’s might and power, 
With Him the great I AM, 
We'll gather for the Harvest Home, 


Our sheaves from dark Assam. 
— Alice P. Carvell. 


ey 


What Heaven May Be 


When the war was ended in 1826, Mr. 
Judson, after rendering valuable aid as 
translator and interpreter during the 
negotiations between the English and 
Burmese, found himself, with wife and 
baby by his side, on the deck of a boat 
floating calmly down the Irawadi on a 
cool moonlight night, a freeman. ‘‘I can 
never regret my twenty-one months of 
misery,” he said, “ when I recall] that one 
delicious thrill. I think I have had a 
better appreciation of what heaven may be 
ever since.’ (From Mrs. Montgomery’s 
book, ‘‘ Following the Sunrise.’’) 
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TIDINGS 


FROM BAPTIST WOMAN’S WORK IN HOME MISSION FIELDS 








CONDUCTED BY FRANCES M. SCHUYLER 

















Thirty-Third Annual Commencement 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
CLASS OF IQI4 


CLASS MOTTO: “NOT I, BUT CHRIST” 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 12, I914 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CHICAGO 


Program 


ORGAN PROCESSIONAL 


INVOCATION 
REV. C. E. BOYER 
RESPONSE — ‘‘ Cast Thy Burden on the Lord ”’ 
: Mendelssohn 
THE SCHOOL 
SCRIPTURE READING 
MISS M. A. BLOOD 
PRAYER 
REV. MYRON E. ADAMS 
Srncinc — ‘“‘ Come Unto Me” Coenen 
THE SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


REV. F. E. TAYLOR, D.D. 
Sincinc — “‘ Day of Summer ” Mrs. Vernon 

THE SCHOOL SEMI-CHORUS 
PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 

SENIOR CLASS — MRS. A. G. LESTER 
DESIGNATION PRAYER 
REV. I. N. DE PUY 
MIzPAH 
JUNIORS 


Crass Sonc — “‘ Not I, but Christ "’ 
Words — Miss S. MATTIE FISHER 
Music — MR. E. O. SELLERS 


BENEDICTION 
REV. W. D. HOLT 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Washington, Michigan 
_ Albuquerque, New, Mexico 
San José, California 


Helen R. Crissman 
Faith H. Longfellow 
Ethel Phelps 


CLASS OF I914 


Fort Worth, Texas 
La Junta, Colorado 
Madison, South Dakota 


Laura A. Baxter, 
Grace M. Baity, 
Amelia Bartel, 


Esther M. Christensen, Concord, Nebraska 
Ruth A. Chamberlin, 
Beulah Collins 

Marie Christoffersen, 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Cleveland, Kansas 
Oakland, California 


Edith F. Crocker, 
Dora E. De Moulin, 
Marian L. Davis 
Marie M. De Meyere, 
S. Mattie Fisher, 
Mattie D. Griggsby, 
Ida L. Grisham, 
Inez Greene, 

Anna E. Gage, 
Pearl M. Hewitt, 
Edith M. Jones, 
Nettie F. Johnson, 
Harriette E. Kerby, 
Louise Koester, 
Jessie C. Mapp, 
Marion L. Norris, 
Rose Olsen, 

Alice E. Ostergren, 
Amalia M. Patz, 
Minna Preuss, 
Mary E. Phillips, 
Hannah Pearson, 

L. Maude Spalding, 
Maud M. Skiles, 
Nora L. Swenson, 
Minnie Schulman, 
Cora S. Walter, 
Gertrude Wolter, 


Pasadena, California 
Highland, Illinois 
Rochester, New York 
Moline, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Boise, Idaho 

White Hall, Illinois 
Woburn, Massachusetts 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Buffalo, New York 
Portland, Oregon 
Chicago, Illinois 
Newton Center, Mass. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gladstone, Minnesota 
Pound, Wisconsin 
Denton, Texas 
Madison, Indiana 
Pacific Grove, California 
Andover, Massachusetts 
Geneseo, Kansas 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Mauston, Wisconsin 
Rochester, New York 


The thirty-third annual commencement 
was an occasion to be remembered for its 
many pleasant features. The excellent pro- 
gram was carried out perfectly. From the 
impressive processional of white-robed 
young women to the singing of the class 
song, the interest of the large audience 
never flagged. The address to the graduat- 
ing class was delivered by Dr. F. E. Tay- 
lor, of Indianapolis. This message was 
direct, forceful and replete with helpful 
suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual life. 

Dr. Taylor’s theme was “ Qualifications,” 
based on 2d ‘Timothy 2:15: ‘“ Give 
diligence to present thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, handling aright the Word of 
Truth.” His four leading points were 
Faith, Perseverance, Enthusiasm, Love 
for Souls. 1. There must be the vital 
experience of the soul in its relationship to 
Jesus Christ. J know must be the expres- 
sion of the one who would lead others to 
Him. We must have faith in our own 



































salvation. There must be faith in the 
salvation of others. All can be saved by 
accepting Jesus Christ as a_ personal 
Saviour. There must be faith in the Bible 

















EDITH F. CROCKER, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


as God’s chosen book.. We must use the 
Word wisely and we must believe that it 
is the Word of God. We must have a 
knowledge of its contents. 

2. There must be Perseverance, or 
“ stick-ability,” not mere interest in a 
cause, but a firm belief and a determination 
to keep a grip upon it until we have won. 

3. Enthusiasm, or love for the work, is 
absolutely essential to success. “ There 
is a great difference between regarding 
your work as a job or a call. The work 
of the young women who go out to carry 
the message of life into the homes of the 
people as represented by the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
is done in answer to a divine call. You 
are the living representatives of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to those who need your minis- 
trations. The work is holy and you can 
only succeed as you do it as heartily unto 
Him. 

4. “There must be a love for souls. 
This can only be gained and maintained 
by a constant contact with Christ. Only 
thus can we get His viewpoint. Men are 
lost and we have the message of life as 
an evidence of His unfailing generosity.” 
The usual gift of Bibles to the graduates 
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was bestowed by Mr. John Nuveen, in 
memory of Mrs. Ida Strawbridge Nuveen, 
the beloved former president of our Society. 

Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, principal, in 
presenting these Bibles, spoke feelingly 
of the significance of the beautiful gift 
and the hope of Mr. Nuveen that the 
qualities resplendent in the noble woman 
in whose name the presentation was made 
might be theirs also. 

After commencement the graduates 
dispersed, a number to go at once to their 
homes, others to summer resorts, and a 
few to spend the intervening time in 
preparation for further study. 


ey 


A Plea for Workers in Utah 


Frieda A. Dressel, who has been doing 
faithful work in the ranks of the city mis- 
sionaries in Salt Lake City, has now been 
appointed a general missionary for the 




















HARRIETTE E. KERBY, MURRAY, UTAH 


state. She says: Four weeks were spent 
in Utah County, including the towns of 
Provo, Springville and Thistle. At Provo 
we have a commodious church edifice, but 
it had been closed for nearly a year until 
two months ago. Even the Sunday school 
was dropped, consequently nearly all our 
pupils have gone to other Sunday schools. 
I also find that some of our members have 
joined other churches, and a number of 
families have moved away, so the member- 
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IDA L. GRISHAM, 
BOISE, IDAHO, 
GENERAL MISSIONARY 


ITALIAN WORK IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


ship is quite depleted, but with a good 
strong man the work can be built up again. 
We have such an excellent building it 
seems a pity it should be closed, but lack 
of funds is the plea. 

In Springville, the Sunday school has 
been kept up by a number of loyal mem- 
bers, and they have from twenty-five to 
thirty in attendance. 

At Thistle the Sunday school was re- 
opened March 1, and is doing good work. 
It has been hindered by the primary 
teacher moving away and the superin- 
tendent going on his vacation, leaving no 
one to take the lead. The work there is 
encouraging, but they so much want 
preaching occasionally, and a worker with 
whom they can confer about Sunday 
school interests, and who will call in the 
homes, and have supervision of the work. 
I have tried to do that since I organized it, 
at first by letter and later by going there 
once a week. 

At Springville the members said the 
same thing, “If they could only have a 
missionary of our Society to visit in the 
homes and help them.” I have been 
wondering how it could be done. With 
a good pastor at Provo and a missionary 
of our Society they could cover these 
points in a way. So I want to make a 
plea for a missionary. My work here 
was visiting in the homes and helping with 
the Sunday school. I held three evening 
services. It is the plan to place the Idaho 
Convention pastor in this field for some 


RUTH A. CHAMBERLIN, 


HELEN R. CRISSMAN, 
GENERAL WORKER, 
YOUNG WOMEN 


GRACE M. BAITY, 
NEW YORK, 
CITY MISSION 


months, and then settle a pastor when the 
right one can be found. I am hoping and 
praying that our Society can send a worker 


for Utah County. 
*k 


Recent Appointments of Training School 
Graduates 


Of the class of 37 members just gradu- 
ated, a number have already received 
appointment, and others are being con- 
sidered for future important service. 
Ethel Phelps will go to Burma under the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society; Amelia Bartel begins work 
among Hungarians in Cleveland; Minnie 
Schulman, a Russian Jewess, will inaugu- 
rate a new line of work among Jews in 
New York City; Ida L. Grisham becomes 
a general missionary in Idaho; Maud M. 
Skiles goes to Toledo to enter upon city 
mission service; Harriette E. Kerby is 
appointed to Murray, Utah; Edith F. 
Crocker will aid the forces in Los Angeles, 
California, in work with the Italians and 
Syrians. The Polish interests in Milwau- 
kee will receive the aid of Amalia M. Patz, 
while Grace M. Baity will join the ranks of 
the city missionaries in New York, with 
Second Avenue Church as her center of 
operations. Nora L. Swenson will fill 
the place left vacant in the Lodge Grass 
mission by the illness of Alice M. Steer, 
matron, and Ruth A. Chamberlin will work 
with Italians in New England. 
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AMELIA BARTEL, 
CLEVELAND 
(Hungarians) 


AMALIA PATZ, 
MILWAUKEE 
(Poles) 


News from Alaska 

Jennie H. Johnsen tells of her joyful 
service with the children in Kodiak, 
Alaska: While in the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, I was sometimes asked if 
I were going or wanted to go to the foreign 
field as a missionary, and my answer was, 
** No, I have no such desire.” 

However, | am in a far-away home field. 
It is beautiful here on Wood Island, with 
the mountains, valleys, and the refreshing 
sea air, also the delightful long days in 
summer, with sunshine at 9.30 at night. 
Wood Island is a very quiet place, with 
only the public school, the wireless station, 
a few native houses, and the Baptist 
orphanage. ‘The white people on the 
island are the public school teachers, the 
workers at the orphanage, and the men at 
the station, some of whom have native 
wives. A few natives speak English; 
other do not understand it at all. 

It is strange to think that I have spent 
six months in Alaska. The time passes 
quickly with a family of 23 vivacious boys 
to care for. I am kept busy looking after 
their clothing and their welfare, and also 
overseeing their work about the house. 
When they are all well, it is a pleasure and 
great privilege to tell to so many the story 
of Jesus, the children’s best friend. It is 


very interesting to see their development 
in school work; some are quite clever, while 
others are stupid. , 

The only lonely hours I have spent have 
been in the sick-room in the stillness of the 





NORA L. SWENSON, 
LODGE GRASS, MONT. 
(Crow Indians) 


MINNIE SCHULMAN, 
AMONG JEWS IN 
NEW YORK 


night while the clock struck the hours one 
after the other, and I waited for the death 
angel to carry a soul to Him who gave it. 
But we are richly repaid when that soul 
has peace with Jesus. Mattie McConahy, 
sixteen years old, after many months of ° 
suffering, while entering into eternal rest, 
bade us all good-bye, and said, “I will meet 
you all in heaven,” then quietly passed 
away. Miss Ergenzinger, Mrs. Learn and 
I prepared the body for burial, while Mr. 
Learn and the carpenter made the coffin. 
The girls made a wreath of spruce with the 
pretty red spring buds, tied with a white 
ribbon. The six older boys served as pall- 
bearers. The little church was filled with 
people, as the natives came to the service. 

I have the primary class in Sunday 
school and enjoy them very much. It is 
composed of the mission children only, 
as the other native children attend the 
Greek Catholic church. 

James, a three-year-old, said one day, 
““God made the mission.” Philip, aged 
fourteen, asked him about it and repeated 
it to me. I had a splendid opportunity 
to tell him what was being done for him 
by the people who loved God and that the 
true children of God were the ones who 
made the mission possible, for Jesus’ sake. 

It is a great responsibility to live with 
and look after 45 children every day. I 
ask your prayers that we as workers for 
Christ may have wisdom, love and patience 
to endure all the trials, as well as to enjoy 
the pleasures of every day. 
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Italians in Barre, Vt. 


Alice Myrtle Jameson, who is working 
among them, says the Italians in Barre 
are from the north of Italy, an intelligent, 
skillful class of people, and comfortably 
situated. Many of them own their homes, 
but because it is very much of a socialistic 
community many of them are as hard 
toward Christianity as the granite they cut. 
When visiting in the homes, one is im- 
pressed with the cleanliness and orderliness 

















ANNA E. GAGE, WOBURN, MASS., NEWARK, 
N.J., CITY MISSION 


of all the rooms. The people are very 
hospitable, but religious subjects have to 
be tactfully approached, for they do not 
feel very kindly toward Christianity; 
and yet the mothers are eager to have their 
children attend Sunday school and in- 
dustrial school, and have asked me to hold 
industrial school every afternoon during 
the week, because the lessons taught are 
such an influence for good over the children. 

Sloyd, scroll-saw work and hammock- 
making are taught in the Boys’ - Club, 
besides the Bible work. The Girls’ Club 
does much “sunshine” work, visiting 
and writing to the sick, the shut-ins and 
the poor. In the weekly meetings they 
sew for themselves and the needy. Fre- 
quently at these meetings we have heart- 
to-heart talks, which are always helpful 
to the girls and the missionary. Recently 
one of the number moved from the city, 


and before going, her mother told me that 
the indifference, carelessness and rough- 
ness had given way to quietness and sin- 
cerity in her daughter, and she felt it was 
mostly due to these talks, for she had often 
come home and repeated what had been 
said. Another girl has confided in me that 
more than anything else she desires to be 
a missionary. 

The smaller children work simple models 
in raffia and sewing, and make scrap books. 
With these children some of the most 
encouraging results come from giving to 
them the Bible truths in story form. 

The Sunday school is progressing slowly, 
but right here has been one of the most 
encouraging features of the work. The 
spirit of the school is wholly changed from 
disorder to quiet reverence. We have 
missionary Sunday once a month, and 
give one half of that day’s offering to mis- 
sions. A Home Department of five mem- 
bers has been recently organized. 

Mr. Antonio Gigliotti, an Italian Colgate 
student, helped on this field for the sum- 
mer. He is an enthusiastic worker, filled 
with the Spirit of Christ. While he was 
here, we had classes in English three even- 
ings a week, stereopticon lectures about 
some of the New Testament characters 
and on the life of Christ once a week, 
prayer meeting and song service in Italian, 
each, once a week. On Sunday one of the 
services is conducted in Italian. I feel 
that the work here is even yet pioneer to a 
great extent, and several months of earnest, 
prayerful labor now will arouse these in- 
different people to interest and active 
Christian service. 
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The Bright Side in Camaguey 


Owing to the illness of Miss Wilson in 
1912, Miss Eva Fewell, who was doing 
missionary work in the same field, was 
asked to assist in the school until Miss 
Wilson should be able to resume her duties. 
She writes: I love my work in Camaguey. 
It is a needy field and one of the hardest 
in Cuba because the people are so indif- 
ferent. This last year our church services 
have been well attended and the prayer 
meetings have been so large at times that 
we have had to leave our lecture room and 
go into the large auditorium. Our Sun- 
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day school has been larger and our col- 
lections very good; 19 have confessed 
Christ and joined our membership. There 
has been a new life in our church and we 
have been very happy over these results. 
Our primary school, too, has grown, and we 
closed with 38 names enrolled. 

The work with the dear little children 
in the day school has been a great joy, 
for Cuban children are just as bright as 
those in the States, and just as dear. We 
have attractive school rooms, — the walls 
covered with blackboards, pictures, maps 
and handwork. The children are very 
proud of their work and of these cheerful 
meeting places. 

Our pupils are learning English very 
rapidly. A year ago our entertainment 
was all in English. The parents were as 
proud as they could be of this, although 
they could not understand a word of what 
was said. 

One little fellow was corrected by his 
mother the other day for mispronouncing 
a Spanish word. Juan said, “ Well, how 
can you expect me to know Spanish? 
Miss Fewell talks to me all the time in 
English.” Another time Miss Wilson was 
telling a story. The children seemed to be 
listening, but the next day no one could 
repeat the story. Miss Wilson said, 
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IT IS A JOY TO WORK WITH THESE EAGER CUBAN CHILDREN IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 








** Now, I believe that story went in one ear 
and out of the other. I want you to be 
careful this time.’ One little fellow held 
his hand up to his ear, and after she had 
finished, Miss Wilson said, “ Juan, have 
you the ear-ache?” “No,” said Juan, 
“ T was just keeping in that story.” 

They certainly do try to imitate us. 
One day I was having some exercises 
which no one was doing right, and I said, 
** Now watch me, and do as I do.” Just 
then I had to wipe my nose, and all did 
likewise. Every day they do something 
of this order. It is hard to keep a straight 
face, but it has to be done, for they do get 
naughty, just like other children. Some- 
times I have wanted a room with eight 
corners instead of only four. 

The work with the children is so interest- 
ing and I believe more and more that this 
work is the work in Cuba. Missionary 
school work is the work that will count, 
I am positive. 

oS 


A Prosperous Year in Santiago ‘ Escuela 
Bautista ”’ 


Isabel Waidman, from her Cuban home, 
thus reports: The past year of our school 
work has been a happy and prosperous 
one. The school began with the best 
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attendance we have had and closed with 
48. That is more than we could com- 
fortably accommodate, so we bought a 
half-dozen chairs, and the most irregular 
in attendance had to content themselves 
without desks for their books. 

We were fortunate in having our beloved 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Westfall, 
with us in February, and celebrated the 
event by having our photograph taken, 
which is framed and hangs on our wall. 
Just now a concrete floor is taking the 
place of the old, rotten wooden one, which 
had become unsafe for even children’s 
feet, and the sanitary department ordered 
it removed. 

Mr. Routledge, inspector of our evangeli- 
cal schools, declared that ours was the 
best looking school, and now our room will 
be doubly attractive. I hope next time 
he will be able to say that the Santiago 
school is the most intelligent one. How- 
ever, we do very well considering the pre- 
ponderance of negro blood in the city, and 
though no pupils this year are full-blooded, 
we cannot keep out the mulatto strain. 
We must make good citizens and good 
Christians of such material as we have. 

The personnel of our school changes 
yearly, and it means so many more lives 
that the influence of our school touches, 
leaving them, we hope, broader in their 
education and with higher ideals for the 
future. There are nine children, from 
families belonging to the church, who 
receive their tuition free. Fifteen dollars 
would pay the tuition of one of these 
children for one year. Perhaps someone 
would like to help with this work. 


ih 


With Greeks, Roumanians, Servians and 
Hungarians in Indianapolis 

Miss Spicklemire, whose interest in the 
foreign element has been a great factor 
in the mission work of Indianapolis, writes 
enthusiastically of the various elements 
she meets in her work: It is a warm evening 
and almost time for my Greek night 
school. You see it is no longer Rou- 
manians only, for Greeks have been added 
unto my kingdom. 

They are living at Beech Grove, a band 
of valiant youths, camping in a daisy field 
just like some men a-gypsying, with their 
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outdoor fires, kettles, pans, filth and what 
not. It is all so picturesque, with their 
cots under a canopy of weeds and grasses, 
with here and there a daisy or wild rose, 
and the young Spartans sitting around 
on the ground smoking cigarettes, with 
daisies thrust over their ears, while the 
old men are busy throwing dice. On 
Sunday morning at Bible School they bring 
me great bunches of daisies and sweet 
briar. Somehow there is a weakness in 
our family for things Greek; we love to 
delve in Hellenic lore, but little did I 
think it would ever be my lot to teach and 
help Christianize the scions of that one- 
time splendid race. 

Daniel, an Athenian, is very ill, and 
when I found him in the hospital, he cried. 
I take him flowers and fruit, and the little 
gospel books. He has read Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and is now reading John 
in English. In his ward I found a Servian 
lad with face illumined, who has only 
been over three months, and does not speak 
English, but Hungarian. Now the Serv- 
ian and IJ are friends, and I take him books 
written in Hungarian which he devours 
greedily. 
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Serene in the Midst of the Conflict 


Although Miss Kirby’s letter was written 
before the intervention, yet its message 
is interesting. Our missionaries left for 
Texas during the earlier part of the struggle 
in Puebla, but returned to their schools as 
soon as quiet was restored. Who will not 
echo the prayer of Miss Kirby — ‘“‘ May 
Mexico know the Prince of Peace.” 

In the midst of ‘‘ wars and rumors of 
wars,” our work in Puebla is slowly but 
steadily growing. Being located south 
of the central part of Mexico, our city 
has thus far escaped any attack from the 
enemy. Except for rumors, and an occa- 
sional scene on the streets of a troop of 
men being led off as soldiers, with their 
loved ones following behind screaming 
and crying out for their husbands and 
brothers, everything has remained quiet 
and our mission work has been going on 
undisturbed. 

We have a day school of 140 boys and 
girls in regular attendance. ‘The majority 
are Mexicans, a few are Spanish, and a 














few are Indians. You would enjoy seeing 
our little old men and women. Although 
children in age, many of the girls wear 
long dresses almost touching the floor, and 
rebosas, or shawls, while the boys wear 
long trousers and large sombreros. A 
black silk shawl or a fancy decorated felt 
sombrero are marks of distinction. 

Regular school work from the kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade is carried 
on. We have a systematic course in Bible 
study, and many of the children are be- 
coming very much interested in the Word, 
in spite of the fact that they are from 
Catholic homes and are forbidden, by the 
priests to read the Bible. Every Friday 
afternoon we assemble out on the court 
for a Bible conference. Mr. Brown, our 
pastor, or “‘padre ”’ as the Catholic children 
call him, always gives a good, interesting, 
wide-awake Bible talk. Favorite songs 
in these sessions are “‘ True hearted, whole 
hearted,” and ‘‘ The Glory Song.” 

The teachers are all young women. 
Each one is earnestly trying to make her 
department count for the best, intellectu- 
ally and spiritually. Miss Wikman is 
doing much in pointing out and establish- 
ing better methods in the different grades. 
The teachers and departments are as 
follows: Miss Berta Uriegas (B. M. T. S. 
1913), ‘‘Superiores”; Miss Ascension 
Hernandez, ‘‘ Medios”; Miss Concep- 
tion Rios, “‘ Inferiores”; Miss Rebecca 
Wherta and Miss Esperansa Sanchez de 
Lopez, ‘‘ Elementales ”; and Miss Maria 
Mendoza (B..M. T. S. 1910) and I the 
kindergarten. 

Although we may not see the conver- 
sions we hope for among our students, 
much of the prejudice against the Bible 
and the “hated Protestants” is being 
broken down. One little girl in Miss 
Hernandez’ room became so interested in 
the Bible stories that she went home and 
told them to her mother. Her mother 
liked them too, and wanted to know if 
she could buy a book containing them. 
Miss Hernandez sold her a Bible, the 
mother and daughter read and re-read 
the stories and became very much inter- 
ested. A few days later a priest called, 
saw the Bible, destroyed it, and said the 
child must be taken from the school. The 


mother likes the school and has allowed 
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Although not 
permitted to own the Bible, the child is 
daily receiving the stories and memorizing 
verses. 

Our prayer is that Mexico may know the 
Prince of Peace. — Litta L. Kirsy. 


her to continue to come. 

















MAUD M. SKILES, GENESEO, KANSAS, 
TOLEDO CITY MISSION 
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The Sunday Afternoon Story Hour 


Missionary stories can be told so that 
boys and girls will be deeply interested, 
and the problem in many homes of what 
to do with the children on Sunday after- 
noon solved, in a large measure, at the 
same time. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ayer McKinney, 
of Chicago, both ardent missionary spirits 
and returned foreign missionaries, have 
been testing the drawing power of the 
story hour on Sunday afternoon and care- 
fully watching for practical results. They 
believe they have found them. 

During the past months, a notice was 
inserted in the church calendar each 
Sunday, giving the title of the story for 
the afternoon, stating the time of’ the 
meeting and inviting boys and girls of 
certain age to be present. A_ personal 
invitation was also extended by Mr. 
McKinney to the elementary and _ sec- 
ondary divisions of the Sunday school. 
Did the children go? They did. The 
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maximum attendance has been 72. On 
other occasions there were present 52, 
40, 35, and even though on some bitterly 
cold, stormy Sundays, the number was 
but 12 or 15, the average has not fallen 
below 30. “The attendance has been 
gratifying beyond our fondest hopes,’ 
testifies Mrs. McKinney, “ and the chil- 
dren are wonderfully interested and well- 
behaved.” 

It is suggestive to glance at the tempting 
array of topics as they have been presented 
from Sunday to Sunday: “The Last 
House in the World” (Hudson Bay). 
** Play Days in Natal, by a white African.” 
On this Sunday the story was told by Mr. 
H. N. McKinney, whose birthplace was 
in Africa, and whose parents were mission- 
aries. ‘‘In the Land of the Dakotas,” was 
a third topic. ‘“ Odle-tay-tie, a Kiowa 
Princess,” followed. ‘‘On the Volcano’s 
Brink ” (Queen Kapiolani); ‘‘ Captured 
by a French Privateer” (Adoniram Jud- 
son); ‘‘ Laughing Ann in the Haunts of the 
White Elephant” (Ann Hasseltine Jud- 
son); ‘‘The Beast in the Jungle ” (the 
Judsons); “Taming the Beast” (the 
Judsons); “A Little Israelite in a New 
Promised Land ” (Mary Antin). 

While the work of preparation and 
pursuance of the plan have fallen upon 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinney, they have 
occasionally enlisted the services of mis- 
sionary candidates and others to tell the 
story. A secret of the good order attending 
the hour is the reception of the children 
by an interested assistant, and their 
attention at once secured by pictures or 
personal conversation. The overflow of 
animal spirits and a natural tendency to 
mischief is thus checked and the interests 
easily gained for the development of the 
story. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKinney firmly believe 
that we cannot begin too early to train 
missionary leaders for the future, and in 
all their effort their desire is to catch the 
youthful imagination and enlist the child’s 
interést for the presentation of strong, 
true missionary tales of heroes and heroines 
whose names are recorded on God’s honor 
roll. It is a beautiful service that will be 


productive of great good in the life of the 
individual child and ultimately in the 
kingdom of Christ. 
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Caught by the Way 


Education corrects false notions. Miss 
E. N. Johnson, supervisor of kitchen, dining 
room and gardening at Arkansas Baptist 
College, says: “‘ Last year when I started 
my gardening some of the girls thought 
it almost a disgrace to work out-of-doors, 
but they soon lost that false idea and before 
school closed I had more girls wanting to do 
garden work than I could accommodate.” 


K HK 


A suggestion to others: ‘The Lord 
has given us a few friends in the North 
who send reading matter to the students, 
which is very helpful,’—so writes a 
teacher in Dermott Academy, who adds, 
“We have also been remembered again 
by that ever-faithful Baptist Church of 
Trumansburg, New York.” Gratitude is 
rich reward. 

x 


“We are grateful for the barrels (six) 
containing useful articles, which have been 
most helpful in supplying the needs of 
poor but worthy students.” The good 
women who sent these barrels to Florida 
Baptist Academy at Jacksonville may know 
that their gifts were well bestowed. 


* 


Our Negro schools are evangelistic to 
the core. From Americus Institute comes 
a typical sentence: “The religious or- 
ganizations of the school are very active. 
We have a number of boarders who are not 
Christians. Special efforts are being made 
to bring these to Christ before the close of 


school.”’ 
K HK 


Here is a testimony from Spelman: 
** One evening soon after the first Tuesday 
night meeting was held with the uncon- 
verted girls, four new girls came to my 
room, saying, “‘ We have come to have you 
talk to us about our souls.” They were 
all anxious to know how to be saved and 
within a few days were this year’s first 
fruits for Christ.” 

HK 


Joel Chandler Harris would certainly 
have enjoyed it if he could have seen this 
incident at Spelman, where at the primary 
Thanksgiving rhetoricals there was a 
number by the fourth grade reading class, 
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STARLIGHT BAND, 


in which “grandma,” dressed in costume, 
told an ‘‘ Uncle Remus story ” to her two 
little “‘ grandchildren,” who sat at her knee 
in tiny kindergarten chairs and became 
deeply interested in Brer Fox, Brer Rab- 
bit, and the Tar-baby. But who, to be 
sure, should enjoy Uncle Remus more 
fully? 
* 


That missionary class that was started 
in Chicago last January will be heard from 
frequently if its eighteen members hold 
to the object, “to study systematically 
the Bible, Sunday school pedagogy and 
personal work.” Here is one _ record: 
** Mrs. L. was anxious to have us go to see 
a sick friend. We talked, sang and prayed, 
and, on going back again, we found him 
rejoicing because, as he said, ‘ I have taken 
Jesus as my physician.’ ” 


KK KK 


Coleman Academy at Gibsland, Louisi- 
ana, is doing things. Read this record: 
“We own 172 acres of land, eight build- 
ings, three of which are three-story brick 
structures. The boys cultivate the farm 
and the girls sew, make hats, mats, baskets, 
cane chairs, wait in dining hall, do laundry 
work for the boys, and help in the garden. 
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The boys made on the farm last year 300 * 
gallons of molasses, raised 800 bushels of 
potatoes, 300 bushels of corn, picked 4 
bales of cotton and dug 200 bushels of 
Irish potatoes. We have 500 chickens, 
and saved pork of our own raising to feed 
students from January to May. We put 
up fruit enough to last the whole session 
and vegetables from the garden to do like- 
wise.” Talk about a workshop and a 
practical training for life. The Bible 
taught daily as a text-book; 39 conver- 
sions, and every student a professed Chris- 
tian — that tells another part of the story 
of this black-belt school, into which 
Principal and Mrs. M. H. Coleman are 
putting their lives in behalf of their people. 


* 


At Hartshorn Memorial College, Rich- 
mond, Mrs. Rosa K. Jones presented the 
subject of music. ‘‘ When ragtime has 
such a hold upon the people, it is well to 
give them illustrations of highei-class 
music, so I told the girls something of its 
development.” ‘The same subject ought 
to be brought before our churches and 
especially our Sunday schools, where we 
vitiate the taste of the helpless children 
in a way little less than criminal. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS, CHELOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL 


The Boulder Summer School of Missions 


My Master bade me go and tell to all the world 
The story of His love and sacrifice; 

I stood in shame-faced and uncomprehending fear; 
‘*How can I, Lord? I am not brave or wise.” 

He looked into my troubled, down-cast face and said, 
While my dull heart grew brighter at His smile, — 

a ~— works with Me, My message and My way must 

earn, 

Come now apart with Mea little while.” 


On the Chautauqua grounds at Boulder, 
at the foot of the beautiful mountains, 
there are two buildings of unusual interest 
— The Missions House and the Young 
Women’s Mission Camp, of the Rocky 
Mountain Summer School of Missions. 
On July 7, 1914, in these two houses and 
near-by cottages gathered the women and 
girls attending the eighth annual session. 
From eleven denominations and about five 
times as many churches they came to 
learn more about God’s plan for them and 
for all His creatures. From beginning to 
end the conference was one of unusual 
power. Mrs. D. B. Wells gave the lec- 
tures on “In Red Man’s Land,” and Mrs. 
J. F. Fisher gave “The Child in the 
Midst.” It seems appropriate to express 
an appreciation of the whole-souled way 
in which these two splendid leaders gave 


themselves to the Conference. Mrs. Fisher 
came to us a stranger, but took away with 
her our warm affection. 

The two great themes running through 
the week were “ Personal relation with 
God,” and “ Personal responsibility to 
Man.” Only in this instance, man must 
usually be read women and children. Our 
hearts grew very tender towards our 
little neglected sisters of the other half of 
the world. A leader of conferences said, 
** This School of Missions will stand out in 
my memory as one of the dzg conferences 
of my experience.” 

One woman said, “I didn’t know mis- 
sions were like this. I am going home to 
work and pray and give for missions the 
rest of my life.” A bright young woman, 
a college graduate, said, “ Why not call 
missions ‘ World Sociology ’? ” 

And so we of the Rocky Mountain region 
went apart for one little week to try to 
think God’s thoughts after Him; and now 
we are back each in her own field to try to 
express in her life the ideal which she 
caught in this truly wonderful conference. 

EpitH O. Sawyer. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Mrs. A. E. Reynolds 


The Board of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in accepting 
the resignation of Mrs. Reynolds from the 
principalship of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, principal of the 
Training School, will sever her connection with the 
school at the close of the present year, after three 
years of service; and whereas, during this period she 
has increased materially the efficiency of the school, 
be it resolved: —— The Board of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society express their gratitude 
to Mrs. Reynolds, for her service in the school. Ac- 
cepting the principalship at a time when suddenly 
deprived of leadership by illness, Mrs. Reynolds has 
filled a difficult position. She brought to the work the 
benefit of a long and varied experience with educational 
and missionary problems, and has by her gentle strength 
won the friendship of students and faculty. The 
board appreciates not only Mrs. Reynolds’ tact and 
graciousness in the conduct of the school, but the 
spirituality and strong Christian character which have 
influenced the students and must lead them to a deeper 
consecration and spiritual power in their life work. 
The Board also appreciates Mrs. Reynolds’ sympa- 
thetic attitude in all plans made for the school’s future 
and her willingness to cooperate in working toward them. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes, that her service may be known and 
remembered by future friends of the school, and that a 
copy be sent to Mrs. Reynolds. 

MRS. JOHN H. CHAPMAN, 

MRS. FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, 

MRS. FRANK J. MILLER, 
Commitiee on Resolutions. 


eal 
Growth in Interest in the German Field 


Miss Bertha Koch says of her work in 
Chicago: Immediately following our week 
of prayer we began our evangelistic meet- 
ings, and to our great joy 16 were con- 
verted and baptized through this influence. 
How different some of the homes are! In 
one instance the father was a drunkard. 
He frequently locked his wife out while 
she was at church, and would not open 
the door when she came home. Many 
times she stood outside almost freez- 
ing, begging him to admit her, until her 
little son could stand it no longer and 
would ask his father to please let him get 
up and let his mother in. This home is 
very much changed, yes, one of the hap- 
piest ones I have ever seen. Why? Be- 
cause the father has become a Christian. 

Much of my time has been spent in 
attending the different church meetings, 
helping in Sunday school in various ways, 
also teaching a class of young women each 
Sunday, helping with the young people’s 
society, and with the street and tent 
meetings which were held during the 
summer months, 
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MRS. A. E. REYNOLDS 


Prayer Calendar for August 


The names of the missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society occur on 
their respective birthday dates. 

September 3.— Miss JENNIE J. EGLI, missionary 
among Chinese, Oakland, Cal. 

September 7.— Miss ANNA M. BARKLEY, mission- 
ary in Santiago, Cuba. Mrs. BELLE C. MEBANE, 
missionary among negroes, Portsmouth, Va. 

September 10.— Miss LILLIE R. CoORWIN, mis- 
sionary among Indians, Stewart, Nev. 

September 11.— Miss ELtisE HUvuENI, missionary 
among Germans, West Hoboken, N. J. 

September 12.— Miss GERTRURE MITHOFF, ~mis- 
sionary among Indians at Saddle Mountain, Okla. 


September 14.— Miss BeErTHA Kocu, mission- 
ary among Germans, Chicago. 
September 15.— Miss NELLE MorGAN, general 


missionary, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Miss EMMA ANDER- 
SON, general worker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

September 19.— Mrs. HELEN WARING CONWELL, 
missionary in Mexico City, Mexico. 

September 21.— Miss INA SHAW, district secretary 
for the Middle West, Topeka, Kan. 

September 22.— Miss JuLIA WATSON, missionary 
among Negroes, Columbia, S. C. 

September 23.— Miss FLORENCE RECKARD, mis- 
— among mill and mining population, Lead, So. 

ak, 

September 24.— Miss MINNIE PENNOYER, 
missionary in Kansas City, Kan. 

September 25.— Miss MERCEDES GRANE, mission- 
ary in Palma Soriano, Cuba. 

September 26.— Miss JOANNA P. Moore, mis- 
sionary among Negroes, Chicago, IIl. 

September 27.— Miss JENNIE L. PEcK, National 
Training School for Women and Girls, Washington, 
D. C. Miss FREADA KOEKER, missionary among 
Italians, New York City, N. Y. 

September 29.— Miss VICTORIA WIKMAN, teacher, 
Puebla, Mexico. 

September 30.— Mrs. JANIE P. DUGGAN, mis- 
sionary among Mexicans in San Diego, Cal. 

October 6.— Miss FLORENCE WALTER, teacher, 
National Training School for Women and Girls, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Grace H. THOMPSON, teacher 
among Chinese, Oakland, Cal. 


city 
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As the Missionaries’ Children See It 


BY REV. S. E. MOON, OF KIMPESI, CONGO 


ADDY and mamma are going out to 
Congo to teach the Congo boys and 
girls. We are going to stay at Morgan 
Park until they come back. How many 
birthdays will come before they come back? 











FRANKLIN FERGUSON MYERS MOON,* AGE FOUR 
MARIA ELIZABETH MOON, AGE SIX 
ELLSWORTH JENSON MOON, AGE NINE 


It will be one birthday for Franklin, July 
13, and then a birthday for Ellsworth, 
September 26, and then one for Maria, 
May 9g, and then another birthday for each 
of us, and then another one, and then 
they will come. And there will be a 
Christmas and then another Christmas 
and still another, and then by-and-by 
they will come. 


*This little boy was born on the morning of the 
Congo Commission Conference, and named after the 
Commissioners, Dr. J. H. Franklin, W. L. Ferguson, 
and Johnston Myers, 


“And who will tuck us in at night?” 
Aunty Lewis will tuck us in and then we 
will say, ‘‘ God bless Mamma and Papa — 
bring them safely back to us — thank you 
for the nice Home in Chicago. Dear 
Jesus, bless the Congo boys and girls, for 


Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 
“ And we'll all have to be bwave, won’t 
we?” Franklin said. ‘‘ Mamma, I’ll be 


bwave, I won’t cry when you go to Congo- 
land.” 

And Maria is our little mother girl. “‘ If 
mamma finds a nice aunty mamma who 

















REV. AND MRS. S. E. MOON 


who, in going back to the Congo, have to leave their 
children at the Missionaries’ Home in Morgan Park. 
This is the missionary sacrifice. 


will tuck you all in at night and love you, 
can you be brave? ” 

** Yes, mamma, and if somebody don’t 
love me, I’ll be brave anyway.” 

Of course our big brother will be brave 
and true! “And what are you going to do 
when you grow up?” was asked of him 
one day by his friend Mr. Sly in Denver. 

“‘T’m going to be a missionary with an 
automobile.” 
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And I am afraid his daddy feels that 
we all ought to be trying to do this mis- 
sionary business at automobile speed 
rather than at the present ox-cart pace. 
Let us all take the little fellow’s cue and 
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speed up all along the line and hasten the 
day His kingdom shall come on earth. 
By these three brave little missionaries 
will you not all hurry up the King’s 
business? 
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HIS 


COMMISSION AND PROMISE 


GO YE INTO ALL THE WORLD AND PREACH THE GOSPEL 


TO EVERY CREATURE ... 


LO, I AM WITH YOU. 
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ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS MAY BE FOUND IN THIS NUMBER OF MISSIONS 


1. How many missionaries are there in 
the picture on p. 684? 

2. How should you pronounce the name 
of the man described in the “ Remarkable 
Story? ” 

3. Out of 11,655 Baptist churches in 
the North, how many report no contribu- 
tions for foreign missions? 

4. Who is the missionary that was 
present at the centenary in Rangoon, 
Burma, and also in Boston, U.S. A.? 

5. Who said, “ Real life destroys un- 
belief as the sun burns off mists? ” 

6. Who told a story about a 
board ” at the Boston Convention? 

‘7. Where do the men wear silk shirts 
of bright colors? 

8. What is the name of the Minnesota 
cliff that has a man’s face marked upon it? 

g. What Minnesota boy of nineteen 
built an aeroplane that would fly? 

10. What would be a good “ last name ” 
for ‘‘ Belinda ” and “ Ezra? ” 
11. Who is called the 

Man ” of Japan? 


“* wash- 


“Grand Old 


12. What was “‘ Mrs. Greeneye’s ”’ rea- 
son for not taking Missions? 

13. What is the story about little Juan 
and the earache? 

14. What missionary has kept at her 
work in Mexico through nearly all the war 
troubles there, and in what city? 

15. What school has a large farm, on 
which the boy students raised 800 bushels 
of potatoes and 300bushelsof corn last year? 

16. What is the birthday of Mrs. Janie 
P. Duggan, missionary among the Mexi- 
cans in California? 

17. How many children have Mr. and 
Mrs. Moon, and what did little Franklin 
say to his mamma? 

18. Where does Miss Anna V. Johnson 
work, and who were the three girls she 
took with her on a trip? 

19. What does the account of a “‘ Philip- 
pine Christmas Tree ” suggest to you? 

20. What artist painted the hands re- 
produced on p. 752? (Not answered in 
the magazine, but for you to find out 
elsewhere.) 
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A Chat with Our Home Workers 


BY MARTHA H. MAC LEISH 


No please do not think that I am 
wanting to chat with a limited number 
of readers. I include you all, dear women, 
every one whose eye follows this column. 
You are every one, or you should be, 
“Our Home Workers.” We women have 
such a big and important part to perform 
in extending Christian civilization through- 
out the world that the help of every 
woman is needed for its achievement. 
More and more the help of women is 
being sought for the solution of the great 
problems of civic and social betterment in 
our own land. The problems which we 
have to meet in non-Christian lands are 
of just the same sort but far more pressing, 
and for their solution there as here an 
application of Christian principles is 
needed. ‘That is what Foreign Missions 
is doing, and our woman’s part, develop- 
ing the Christian home, training the 
children, educating Christian women and 
girls, carrying on Christian philanthropy, 
is even more important there than here. 
The help of every woman in our home 
territory is needed. It can be rightly 
accomplished only when each one of us 
meets her full responsibility. 

With this number our department in 
Missions comes to you under our new 
editor, who is also our new president, 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. As you 
rejoice in your new leader I am sure you 
will want to know of the work that is 
before us in this first year of the new 
century of Baptist Foreign Missions. 

In the August number of Missions you 
read something of the inspiring meetings 


of our new Society in Boston. Now I’m 

going to take you behind the scenes and 

give you a glimpse of the inspiration and 

the problems of our Board meetings. 
INSPIRATION 


For inspiration and stimulation we had 
the fresh, glowing words of six women just 
returned from the field, who could tell 
us what they with their own eyes had 
seen. ‘They were Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Peabody, Mrs. Safford, Mrs. Moody, of 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Gale, of Connecticut, 
and Miss Brigham, of Vermont. They 
made real to us the wonderful possibilities 
everywhere, and the great and stirring 
needs. 

Then there was the soul-stirring in- 
spiration of that splendid body of women 
who sat round the great table, gathering 
the information to take home to their 
districts, bringing their wisdom to bear at 
the difficult places, and making the hearts 
of the officers to sing for joy as we realized 
something of the strength, the loyalty and 
the ability that are coming from our new 
districts to the help of the Lord in this 
vast work. 

PROBLEMS 
I. Apportionment Plan 


But there were problems, too, and be- 
cause | know you want the heart of things 
I shall speak of two of them. 

First, the problem of the Apportion- 
ment Plan. Of course you all know how 
the work is done. Each Society makes 
out the budget which is necessary to carry 
its work for the coming year. This is 
passed upon by the Finance Committee 
of the Convention. What they consider a 
proper and reasonable budget they recom- 





























mend to the Convention. The Conven- 
tion votes upon it. Then it goes to the 
General Apportionment Committee, who 
spend long sessions upon it, and after 
careful consideration divide it up among 
the states. 

Then the State Apportionment Com- 
mittees take each its own set of budgets for 
the different societies, and to these general 
budgets add that for the State Convention 
and perhaps other special state work. 
They then divide among the churches. 

Now our problem comes just here. 
What shall we do when the State Commit- 
tees cut down the amount for the woman’s 
foreign work sent to them for their 
states; when they apportion pretty large 
parts to churches that have never done 
anything for foreign missions, and reduce 
quite largely the amounts asked for in 
other churches that have easily reached 
the larger sums asked of them in the past? 

This is not true in all the states, but in 
enough of them to make the problem very 
serious. The sums cut off from our ap- 
portionment in the various states this year 
total over $20,000. This money of course 
must be raised in some way. The only 
alternative would be to call missionaries 
home from the foreign field, close schools 
and hospitals and leave native workers 
and Bible women without leadership. 
We cannot believe the denomination would 
have us do that. We cannot feel that 
Christ would approve. So we discussed 
the question, and finally a strong faith 
came into our hearts that our splendid 
women themselves are not going to be 
limited by human plans, but are going to 
do what they can, and all that they can, 
for the Lord Jesus Himself. 

Facing our own problems, we as a Board 
are able to understand the problems of 
other societies and of the State Conven- 
tions, and the last thing we would do will- 
ingly would be to so conduct our work that 
that of other bodies should suffer. But 
there need be no fear of such an outcome. 
God has put money enough into the keep- 
ing of Baptists to enable us to do our full 
share of His work both at home and 
abroad. What is needed is a broader and 
more detailed knowledge of the work, 
and a deeper sense of our duty to God. 
We women can help to develop both these 
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things and so help all the work as we labor 
specially for that which depends upon us. 
Also our interest, our prayers and our 
giving should not be, and is not, limited 
to woman’s work, but takes in the whole 
round of denominational responsibility. 


2. Single Collecting Agency 


This new phase of work which is coming 
up over the Baptist horizon came before us 
too. After careful consideration the new 
society reaffirmed the action of the So- 
ciety of the West that it would wait the 
outcome of the experiment being made in 
Michigan before joining in the plan else- 
where. 

The reasons are these. The Single 
Collecting Agency is agreed by all to be a 
much more expensive plan than that which 
we have always used, and therefore we 
felt that we would not be justified in 
employing it unless there proved to be 
other results so valuable that they would 
counterbalance the expense. The West- 
ern Society joined in the Michigan Single 
Collecting Agency for three years, begin- 
ning with the year 1913-14. When that 
time is up we shall be ready to decide 
upon the wisdom of entering upon the plan 
in other states. Meanwhile we do not 
wish to be misunderstood. We are simply, 
because of our heavy responsibilities, 
looking carefully before we leap. We wish 
to be in every way friendly and helpful 
to all denominational interests, but first 
of all we must be true to the special work 
entrusted to us. 


IN GENERAL 


Our aims are not new, just the samme good 
old ones. Increase the number of women 
interested and working for missions. Do 
it in every way possible. This is where 
personal influence counts. Increase the 
study of missions. As we know more, 
wedomore. Develop the Young Women’s 
work, and the study of missions in the 
Sunday school. There will be no “ next 
generation” in missions unless we do 
this. Send in the money quarterly. We 
are making fine improvement in this, but 
we must work harder and harder for it. 
Unless it is done the new Districts will be 
short for funds for their work. 

Last and most important of all, we must 
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LORD, BLESS OUR MISSION SCHOOLS 





all ‘‘ grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
As we know Him better we shall see life 
more and more through His eyes, and learn 
which are the things that endure and that 
are worth spending time and strength upon. 
As we know Him better we shall love 
Him more, and be filled with the joy of 
His service. 


ey 


Among the Women of Ongole, India 


Mrs. Baker writes: “The high caste 
women have visited our home more freely 
than ever before and I have taken women 
from four different castes for drives in our 
carriage. The whole family of one sweet 
Mohammedan woman took tea with me 
one afternoon. The women of this family 
are strictly gosha, that is, secluded from 
the eyes of all men excepting those of 
their immediate family. I had to send 





Mr. Baker and all the men who were 
around the home away before they came, 
and then as our house servant is a man, 
I served them myself. They seemed to 
enjoy it all and I certainly did. 

‘*A woman who up to four years ago 
was a dancing girl, but lives that life no 
longer, has studied with us the past year 
with the following results. First, she 
has taken down and burned the pictures 
of her heathen gods. Second, she has 
given up their worship. Third, she has 
learned to pray. 

“In Shepherd hamlet an old man, 
Kotaiah, whose house we _ frequently 
visited, requested us early in the year 
not to come any more as his women were 
becoming too much interested. We prayed 
for him and his family with the result that 
two months later he sent for us and re- 
quested us to begin our visits again, 
saying that everything had gone wrong 
in his home since we stopped coming, and 
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MAY TEACHERS KNOW THE TRUTH AND TEACH IT 





now he had gotten ‘good sense’ to 
know that our visits brought a blessing 
from God. The women of this house are 
now learning to pray and the old man is 
always present when we are there and 
listens with great interest to our Message. 

“In Pepper hamlet a dear woman of the 
Sudra caste has endeared herself to us 
by her loving ways and her desire for a 
higher and holier life. At the New Year 
festival time of the Hindus it is the 
custom of their women to make balls of 
cow-dung and put a pumpkin flower on 
each ball and place them in front of their 
houses, believing that the evil spirits will 
not pass this goddess, who is named ‘ Cobi- 
amma.’ At this time I visited this woman’s 
house and found these balls in the place 
where I usually sat. Seeing me look 
around for another place, this woman 
dashed forward and snatching up these 
balls threw them over the wall and put a 
stool for me in their place, saying, ‘I 
do not believe in or fear these evil spirits 
and I will not see the place that belongs to 
you taken up by such things.’ ” 


i 
The Bread that was Found 


In the book of Ecclesiastes, the eleventh 
chapter, we are told to cast our bread 
upon the waters for we shall find it after 
many days. The truth of this has been 
shown over and over again, never more 
clearly than in an incident which happened 
recently in South China. The story is 
told by Dr. Lesher of Chaoyang and we 
give it in his own words: 

At one of the villages the Chinese them- 
selves, without foreign assistance, have 
rented a room and _ started Christian 
worship. The nucleus of this activity 
had its origin in a group of opium smokers 
who twenty years previously had come 
to the Swatow Hospital to be cured of 
their loathsome habit. The folks at home, 
at that time, sternly warned Dr. Scott 
not to waste her time and their money 
on opium fiends. But these men came to 
her (in fact they were very little expense) 
and by the Lord’s help she cured them. 


And now today, having passed her three- 
score years and ten and five, with her locks 
no longer gray, but white, and her steps 
growing ever more feeble, she has the 
blessed privilege of seeing the fruits of 
her labors cast upon the human sea of 
China twenty or more years ago. 





THREE GENERATIONS OF SCOTTS AT SWATOW: 
DR. ANNA K., MRS. GEO. H. WATERS, AND MISS 
MILDRED 


Greetings from the Pearls of the Orient 


I came in last night at 12 o’clock from a 
trip to Negros where I have been attend- 
ing a four days’ Sunday-school convention. 
I wish you could have been along and seen 
those splendid crowds of people who 
represented almost five thousand people 
studying the Word of God. You should 
have seen the way these delegates were 
entertained by the local Baptist church of 
Saravia, and heard the speeches, singing 
and papers presented. 
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LORD, BLESS OUR HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 





This is a Union Sunday School Conven- 
tion of Baptists and Presbyterians, on only 
two islands, Negros and Panay. It is 
most wonderful to have a part in making 
a nation! For that is what this means. 

We were gone a month on one trip up 
country among the churches. I took with 


was a woman of influence among the 
natives in the Islands. I am glad that 
I have not been disappointed as to the 
truth of that report. It rained hard as 
we left the boat, but in spite of it, twenty- 
five or thirty of these little brown women 
were there to meet us. They had started 








i] 
4 
me three of my girls and together we 
Visited in 26 different villages and towns. 
Everywhere I go I am swamped with girls 
and women who wish to come to the Train- 
ing School. It is:hard to have to refuse. 
We are kept busy attending the various 
native conventions. I have just finished 
a paper on “ Woman’s opportunity in the 
kingdom of God” to be given at one to 
be held in Bacolod in May. Miss Stanard 
plans to attend that convention with us. 
I’m waiting, longingly waiting, for Miss 
Bissinger. The people are beginning to 
ask if she won’t be back soon. Please 
remember me to the friends who care to 
have greetings from the “ Pearls of the 
Orient.” Anna V. JoHNsoN. 


“A WOMAN OF INFLUENCE” 


Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 
Two weeks ago to-day we arrived in 


Iloilo. I had heard that Miss Johnson 





ANTERA CORTODIO, DOROTHEA TARIO AND ANDREA TRABILYA. TWO OF THESE GIRLS, 
. ._ MISS ANNA V. JOHNSON IS TAKING THROUGH THE ACADEMY 


from their homes at three o’clock in the 
morning in order to be there on time. Of 
course they were dressed in their best, 
and I could not help but love them for 
coming that long way barefooted in the 
rain, their faces shining for joy that Miss 
Johnson was once more among them. If 
you have seen a mother after a long jour- 
ney return to a big family of children, then 
you have the picture of Miss Johnson and 
her girls. Have you seen a dozen hands 
try to unbutton the same button in a 
mother’s coat at the same time and while 
doing so jabber of everything that has 
happened since she left home? Or have 
you heard a mother say, ‘‘ Why, children, 
let me take off my hat,” and every one 
jump for the hatpin to be of service to the 
loved one who has safely returned to them? 
Well, if you have, then you are able to 
imagine Miss Johnson and her girls. 


Otivia JOHNSON. 
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MAY DOCTORS AND NURSES BE TAUGHT OF THEE 








ONE OF OUR GIRLS IN NOWGONG 


The Need in Nowgong 


Miss Long had not thought of opening 
her department for the training of Bible 
women until she got the house which she 
has asked for in next year’s budget. But 
that too is being gradually forced upon 
us, not only by the pitiful lack of trained 
women for the work which has been facing 
us for long, but more particularly by some 
of the recent applicants for admission to 
our school. We have one woman now, 
just come, who ran away from her Hindu 
people a year ago to marry one of our 
Christian young men in a village. Her 
husband has just sent her in here for 
special instruction in the Bible and Chris- 
tian religion for a year, that she may be 
able to go back and teach her own people. 
At the convention at Golaghat, there was 
a young man whom Dr. Haggard knew 
when he wasinImpur. He is a Lota Naga 
and almost the only representative of 
Christianity among his people. He is 


very much burdened for them; came re- 
cently to the Reference Committee while 
they were meeting in Impur and begged 
them to send a missionary to his people. 
The request had to be refused because it 
means an extension of work which we are 
not at liberty to undertake now. Dr. 
Witter says that this refusal was one of 
the hardest things he ever had to do. 
One point we have to consider especially 
about all these women. It is our policy 
not to take married women into the dor- 
mitory with the younger girls. Therefore, 
some other provision must be made for 
housing these women. We are facing 
this at the present moment. Just as a 
temporary measure, we are planning to 
let them stay in one room of the hospital 
or Van Zandt Annex, as we call it, leaving 
the other side free for patients, while we 
hope and pray that it may not be occu- 
pied. Of course in case of any severe . 
outbreak, the women would be crowded 
out entirely, and in any case the little 
room will not hold more than three or four 
comfortably. If the number should ex- 
ceed that, we shall have to stow them in 
temporary bashas or tents or something. 
The house we have in mind for this 
work will be 40 x 20, two rooms and 
separate cook house. The classes will 
meet in my study (present Bible classes’ 
meeting place) until an addition can be 
put to the building. Such a Bible school 
for widows and other older women has 
been a dream of mine for years. I hope 
that we may soon have a suitable place for 
such work. This house will cost $667. 
Who will build it? 
SIGNED BY OUR Nowconec MissionaRIEs. 
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Five months of the missionary year are gone. 
The treasurer has received but $28,070.24. 
This means 277,679.76 belated dollars. 
Is your society pledge paid to date? 
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LORD, BLESS THE OFFICERS OF OUR SOCIETY 
Bible Answers to Missionary Questions 
(A responsive exercise at the beginning of the meeting) 
Leader. What has God done for the world? C. ‘Unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Circle. ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave Acts 1:8. 


his only begotten son that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ John 3 : 16. 

L. What is the mission of the Christian? 

C. ‘As my father hath sent me so send I 
you.” 

L. What are missionaries? 

C. “Weare ambassadors for Christ.” 
53-20. 

L. Are there enough missionaries? 

C. “ The harvest truly is plenteous but the 
laborers are few.” Matt. 9: 37. 


2 Cor. 





L. Why does God send missionaries? 

C. ‘To open blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the prison and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison house.” Isaiah 42: 7. 

L. Have Christ’s disciples told these glad 
tidings? 

C. No. Two-thirds of the world are with- 
out the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

L. Why are there so many heathen in the 
world? 

C. ‘ How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear 





FILIPINO SCHOOLGIRLS CAUGHT BY MISS JOHNSON’S CAMERA 


L. What great command did Christ give all 
his followers? 

C. “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 
' L[. On what promise did he base the com- 
mand? 

C. “ All power is given unto me.” 

L. With what promise seal it? 

C. “Lo, lam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the ages.” 

L. Where did Jesus say to begin the work? 

C. “ Beginning at Jerusalem.” Luke 24 : 47. 

L. Where to end it? 


without a preacher? and ‘how shall they preach 
except they be sent?”’ Rom. 10: 14. 

L. Do they desire the gospel? 

C. “<A vision appeared to Paul 
ing, Come over and help us.” Acts 16 : 9. 

L. Does God promise success? 

C. “As I live, saith the Lord, every knee 
shall bow to me and every tongue shall confess 
to God.” Rom. 14:11. 

L. What is the reward promised? 

C. “They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars.”” Dan. 12 : 3. 

“My word shall not return unto me void.” 


say- 
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GIVE ALL GRACE AND WISDOM AND STRENGTH 
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PERSONAL WORK 


Rangoon, Burma. 

Dear Frienps: The Burmese Women’s 
prayer meeting has been held regularly 
every Wednesday. Through the intense 
heat and the heavy rains the attendance 
has been good, averaging for the year, 
thirty-two. It isa blessing to the Christian 
women, bringing a needed social element 
into their lives and also a means of Chris- 
tian activity and spiritual growth. They 
are learning to lead the meetings in such a 
way as to bring a helpful message to all. 
Their growth is manifest in that they are 
seeking to be of service to others. Many 
of them are bringing Buddhist friends to 
the meetings and doing personal work 
among them. Several have invited their 
Buddhist friends and relatives to their 
home and have given us in this way an 
excellent opportunity to know them and 
preach to them. 

During the month of September we had 
all the workers in for a month of Bible 
study. There were twelve in attendance, 
one of whom was a new Christian from a 
remote jungle village. He came that he 
might understand his Bible so that he 
could go back and live in a way to bring 
his neighbors and friends to Christ. His 
wife has recently been’ baptized. This 
year we studied I Corinthians. It proved 
to be very practical and helpful. 

Anna E. FREpRICKSON. 
A NURSE IN UNGKUNG 

Miss Withers has spent this past year 
doing temporary work at Ungkung where 
Mr. Geo. Lewis is head of the station. 
He writes most appreciatively of her work 
there: 

““Miss Withers has been very heartily 
received by the people of Ungkung. She 
has had all the work she could possibly 
do, and the good thing about it is that the 





people not only were willing to come, but 
they paid for their medicines and also a 
small fee besides, so that the work started 
out on a more nearly self-supporting basis 
than we had dared hope. 

“What is still better, it has helped to 
interest many people in the gospel. One 
old man, a Chinese scholar of the old 
school, had the prejudices against anything 
new that are common to these people and 
he tried to avoid attending the dispensary 
chapel services; but Miss Withers insists 
on that as a preliminary to treatment, and 
so he came. The old man now sees a good 
deal. He has had his prejudices as well 
as his blindness partially removed; and 
the other day, to our great delight, he came 
voluntarily to the church services on 
Sunday.” 


A PHILIPPINE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Why such quiet all at once in the home 
of fourteen happy children? I will tell 
you. All but one have gone home for 
their vacation. After three or four busy 
weeks preparing for our Christmas en- 
tertainment, it is good to have a little 
quiet time for rest and study. Those 
who so kindly sent us dolls for our Christ- 
mas tree at the Visayan Sunday school at 
Bacolod, and for the Kindergarten, will be 
glad to know that the children were over- 
joyed. One tiny tot held her doll tight 
and when her father offered to carry her 
things home, at once gave him the candy 
bag, but the doll, Oh, no, she would carry 
that herself. For the boys we had jack 
knives, balls, books and a candy bag for 
each. The children were all so happy 
and did their own part so well we felt re- 
paid for the trouble of teaching them. 
And Oh, we pray that the Christmas mes- 
sage heard that night by many who are 
afraid to come to the chapel at other times 
may sound in their ears and not be still 
till they receive God’s best “ Gift” into 
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LORD, BLESS EVERY MEMBER OF OUR SOCIETY 





their lives. “A little child shall lead 
them.” SARAH WHELPTON. 


A NATIVE EVANGELIST 


My personal helper will do some Bible 
woman’s work this winter in addition 
to helping me. She is now up at Kisen- 
numa doing a splendid work, holding six 
or eight meetings a week, teaching Bible 
classes, singing classes and doing personal 
work in the homes. She writes that at 
every house she talks about the Saviour 
and “ the people seem so glad to hear that 
I am very, very happy.” You might be 
interested to know that she was picked up 
in a pitiful plight by Mr. and Mrs. Bullen 
five or six years ago and put in our Sendai 
school. Her mother is a bad woman and 
her sister was brought out of a brothel 
last year by Miss Buzzell and is now in the 
Sendai school. 

Mary D. JEssE. 


JOY OF EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Hucuow, May 12, 1914. 

The evangelistic part of the work I 
have enjoyed very much. A _ Chinese 
Christian woman and myself have called 
in every store that was in sight in our sec- 
tion of the city and in nearly every shop 
we have sold a Gospel at a penny a copy 
and given away three or more tracts in 
addition. In this way we have disposed 
of about 1,800 copies of the Gospels, either 
Matthew, Mark, Luke or John, in Man- 
darin dialect. For nearly every copy we 
have sold we have given some sentence 
talks about the contents of the same. 

A few days ago a Christian came and 
told me that within something over ten 
years’ time he had led ten to the Lord. 
Some of them I happened to know and 
they are zealous Christians. You can 
imagine the joy that shone from that 
man’s face when he told me. He is only 
an ordinary man, tailor by trade, and has 
always been a member of the church since 
he became a Christian. His very pres- 
ence is an inspiration. 

It is a joy to be of service though I 
really am not doing what I wish I might 


yet. I treat the sick in the forenoon and 
am playing the part of a doctor. In the 
afternoon, I go calling in the homes of 
patients or others and distribute Christian 
literature. 

Anna A. MartIn. 
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A Message to Ponder 


What a joy it is to be alive in these won- 
derful days of opportunity and privilege! 
To begin a new century of missions with a 
brand new Society, represented throughout 
the country by ten splendidly organized 
districts! Each district has assumed a 
definite share of responsibility for the work 
of our missionaries. The stimulus of this 
new interest in the work and workers will 
be of inestimable value to the missionaries, 
who crave the support of definite prayers 
and comprehensive, personal sympathy. 


SOME OF THE SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF 
THE PAST YEAR ARE 


The Fine Work Done by our 10,019 
schools of all grades, with an enrollment 
of 38,190 of the youth of non-Christian 
lands. Can any greater privilege come to 
any woman on earth than to share with 
our missionaries in preparing the future 
Christian leaders of these great nations? 
Scores of the students in the schools sup- 
ported by our Woman’s Society have re- 
cently found Christ and have been buried 
with Him in baptism. 

The Devotion of Our Missionaries, who 
in village, jungle, city and town, in school 


‘and academy, have gone with His emanci- 


pating message of salvation to the women 
and children for whom we are responsible. 
They have been busy in hospital and dis- 
pensary, making long country trips that 
they may reach and heal a larger number. 
They have managed well-graded boarding 
schools. Boys as well as girls are trained 
for workers and fitted for college by them, 
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SHOW EVERY ONE OF US HOW TO WORK FOR THEE 








MISS GRACE COLBURN, HOME VICE-PRESIDENT, 
NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 


They have trained women and girls in 
Christian home-keeping and heart-keeping. 
During the past year twenty-three girls from 
one school alone were married and went 
out to establish Christian homes in India. 

Our New Ambassadors. The abounding 
needs of the world can only be met by the 
abounding sufficiency of Christ, but men 
and women must offer themselves as the 
channels of His grace. It is with joy that 
we present this year twelve soul-living, 
eager, thoroughly equipped young women, 
who have given their lives to God and who 
go out as our representatives. 

Opportunity! Opportunity!! Oppor- 
tunity!!! Five years ago, the call of the 
non-Christian world was insistent; two 
years ago, it was still more insistent; but 
today, it is tremendous. The most marvel- 
ous, vibrant and compelling of these calls 
is the demand for the emancipation of 
the women! India, China and Japan have 
learned that the mother and the home are 
the most vital factors in the transformation 
of a race. They are beginning to recog- 
nize that no country can take her place 
among the nations of the earth until “ the 





hand that rocks the cradle ’’ is emanci- 
pated, educated, Christianized. Is it not 
exhilarating to have a life to invest either 
at the home base or on the field at this 
crucial hour? 
Extra D. MacLaurin, 
General Field Secretary. 
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2 A MISSIONARY PRAYER BAND 
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Missionary work began in prayer. Its 
greatest need today is a return to prayer. 
The needs of the field are too pressing, the 
greatness of the opportunity too stagger- 
ing, the demands of the situation too over- 
powering for human strength. We need 
the enabling of God. 

The enlarged responsibilities of the new 
Society can only be discharged by enlisting 
our members in intercessory prayer. In 
every church we need a band of women who 
will come together for one hour each week 
to pray. Two or three are numerous 
enough to form a band which may claim 
Christ’s promise. An entire society is not 
too many if they are united in the one pur- 
pose, though it is better to have two or 


‘three bands of ten or twelve meeting sepa- 


rately than the larger number at one place. 
Such a band needs (1) a leader who will 
be responsible for calling it together and 
for assigning the prayer topics; (2) a place 
to meet, either in church parlor, by the bed- 
side of some shut-in, or in a private home. 
The conduct of such a prayer circle is 
very simple. The leader may first call 
attention to books on prayer, may lead in 
a brief study of the conditions of successful 
prayer, but the main thought of the meet- 
ing should be given to intercessory prayer. 
As the leader announces a topic of prayer 
all present unite in a brief silent prayer in 
which all hearts are united in the one pur- 
pose. The leader then calls on one or two 
of the members to lead in vocal prayer. 
In this way each topic is taken up in suc- 
cession and the members called in turn to 
lead. 
There are a number of books on prayer 
which may be obtained through the Litera- 
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LORD, BLESS ALL CHRISTIANS IN HEATHEN LANDS 




















INTERCESSORY PRAYER IS ONE OF THE CHIEF 
NEEDS OF THE CHURCH TODAY 


**O Lord, we lift our hands and hearts to Thee; 
Hear Thou, and answer.” 





ture Department that will be exceedingly 
helpful. One of them, Andrew Murray’s 
pamphlet, Pray without Ceasing, should 
be in the hands of each member. This 
may be ordered from the rooms in Boston 
or Chicago at forty cents a dozen copies, 
or five cents each. This is admirable to 
use in the daily private study of prayer. 


The following topics for prayer are sug- 
gested as a beginning. Additional topics 
and instructions will be given in a leaflet 
to be published by September 1 (5 cts.). 


1. Pray that every member present may 
realize that the Holy Spirit dwells in her 
(1 Cor. 6:19), and that she may yield her 
will to Him and receive a new realization 
of the power of prayer. 

2. Pray that each member may become 
a faithful intercessor. 

3. Pray that a baptism of the Spirit 
may come upon your church so that the 


missionary work of the church may be 
built up and the whole church may become 
on fire with love to Christ (John 17 : 26). 

4. Pray for the members of the mis- 
sionary society by name, that they may 
be instrumental in extending Christ’s 
kingdom. 

5. Pray for the pastor and his wife. 

6. Pray God to call missionaries out of 
your congregation. 

7. Pray for the Children’s Mission Band 
and the Sunday school, that indelible im- 
pressions may be made on the minds of the 
children. 

8. Pray for the Farther Lights Society, 
that its members may catch the mission- 
ary spirit. 

g. Pray for increased generosity and 
that all members of the church may give 
as God would have them. 

10. Pray that more than the apportion- 
ment may be given by the church and by 
the woman’s society. 

11. Pray for the national officers, for 
your district officers by name, that God 
will give them zeal and health and faith 
and courage. 

12. Pray that every penny of the 
$305,750.00 in the national budget may be 
paid in by March 31. 

13. Pray for missionaries by name, by 
countries, by stations. 

14. Pray that new members may be 
brought into your society. 

15. Pray for your association, that there 
may be a woman’s circle, a children’s band, 
a mission study class in every church. 

16. Pray God to put it into the heart of 
the Baptists to give the youth and wealth 
of the church to the work of evangelizing 
those who have never heard His name. 

17. Pray by name for the twelve volun- 
teers to go out this fall. 

18. Pray that God may pour out the 
spirit of supplication upon Christians 
everywhere, so that it may never be said 
ye have not, because ye ask not (James 
4:2). 

19. Pray that money may come in freely 
to discharge all the debt of the Societies. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 
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MAKE THEM BRAVE AND STEADFAST, PURE AND PATIENT 





New Literature Notes 


Have You SEEn the fine lot of programs, 
dialogues, pageants, personations and the like 
for sale by our Literature Department? There 
is a long list that will especially appeal to young 
women. Every one is good and every one will 
help to educate the church on missionary lines. 
SaTuRDAY Basket CLuB, VISITORS FROM THE 
Wor tp Famity, Missionary Musicat PAGEANT 
(by our own Mrs. T. E. Adams of Cleveland), 
A Dream with A Mission, TiRED oF Missions, 
are 10 cts. each. MotTuers 1n CounciL, THE 
De.ecatTEs’ Mission, AFTERNOON IN A CHINESE 
Hospitat, IN THE ZENANA, are § cts. each. 
Tue Torco Bearers, a MIssioNARY PAGEANT 
and INTERRUPTIONS TO A MissionarRy’s Day, 
are 15 cts. each. 

These do not require elaborate staging, cos- 
tuming or music, but are thoroughly practical 
and worth while. 


Have You SEeEn the 1o-cent packet of leaf- 
lets for use with the CHILD In THE MipstT? also 
the 30-cent packet, and the picture packet con- 
taining 34 pictures (25 cts.). 

Have Your Cuitpren Hap the new book of 
Missionary Exercises and Recitations (15 cts.)? 
the Missionary Songs and Hymns (10 cts.)? the 
painting book called Over the Seas with a Brush 
(20 cts.)? the story and set of objects and dolls 
to paint and cut out, called Children in China, 
5 cts. a set, and the similar set on India (5 cts.)? 


Missionary Programs that Interest 


Mrs. A. B. Sholly, chairman of the mis- 
sionary committee, reports a , vigorous 
campaign. She says the Easter program 
called “‘ The Triumph of Faith,”’ which was 
given by the Missionary Society at the 
Atherton Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
was a great success. It created a fine 
missionary spirit among young and old 
alike, and a special missionary offering 
was taken. Subsequently the pastor, 
Rev. J. Howard Adams, who is deeply 
interested in missions, gave a stereopticon 
lecture on the life of Judson, and a recep- 
tion by the women of the Missionary 
Union followed. Rev. A. W. Rider, dis- 
trict secretary, gave a fine missionary 
address on May 31; and on the second 
Sunday in June, Children’s Day, the 
program, “‘ The Children’s Praises,’’ was 
used in full, under direction of the pastor’s 
wife. “It roused the spirit of missions. 
Thanks to the societies for putting out 
such fine programs, which are such a 
help to all who see and hear them.” 





LOWER ROW: PASTOR ADAMS, LULU HYPES, LESTER DAVIS, MRS. SHOLLY, RALPH HITCHIN 
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January. Adoniram Judson, Pioneer. 
February. American Baptist Missions in the Indian Empire. 
March. Our Work in the Farthest East. 


April. A Centenary of Baptist Missionary Organization. 
May. The Sunday School and the Church. 

June. The Colporter and the Country District. 

July. Partnership with God in the Kingdom Enterprise. 
August. Missionary Motives. 

September. ‘The Commonwealths and the Kingdom. 

October. Social Aspects of Home Missions. 


November. City and Country. 
December. The American Indian as He is Today. 


k 


OCTOBER TOPIC: SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOME MISSIONS 


SILENT PRAYER. 

Hymn. 

ScripTuRE. Rev. 21 : 1-8. 

Quartet, “ O Beautiful for Spacious Skies.” 
VoLuNTARY PRAYERS UNANNOUNCED. 
Hymn. 


An be pn 


THE OLD HOME MISSIONS AND THE NEW 


7. LANDMARKS OF WESTERN Expansion. Map Interpretation, showing geographical 
expansion of our country. 
8; Heroes 1n Review. An Impersonation. 


4 (1) The Indian Missionary. David Brainerd or Edgerton R. Young. 
i (2) The Missionary Pastor. Gideon Blackburn (page 36). 
oy THree-Minugg Tats. 





(1) The low#Band (page 42). 
(2) The Southern Farmer and the Dipping Tanks (page 49). 
(3) The Northern Farmer and Milk Regulations (page 50). 
(4) A Hard Task in the Appalachians (pages 78-81). 
10. BLACKBOARD Quiz. 
11. A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN PRoresTANTISM. WILL WE MEET IT? 
12. Ciosinc Hymn anp Prayer. 


Notes 
The references above a are to “ The New Home Missions.” Price 60 cents cloth, 40 cents paper, 
postpaid. es. 
Fuller instructions for the program will be found in a pamphlet containing this and other pro- 
grams on the Current.General.and Woman’s Textsbooks, sent free by the Department of Missionary 
Education, 23 E. 26th St., New York. 
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Department of Missionary Education 


CONDUCTED BY 


Secretary John M. Moore, D.D. 
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Silver Bay, 1914 


HE conference on missionary efficiency 
in-the local church, conducted by 
Secretary John M. Moore, proved to be a 
remarkably interesting feature of the Silver 
Bay Conference. About fifty delegates en- 
rolled for this course, classified as follows: 
Episcopalians, 9; Methodists, 9; Baptists, 
8; Congregationalists, 8; Presbyterians, 
7; Reformed in United States, 4; Luther- 
ans, 2; Disciples, 2; Reformed in America, 
1. The open conference method was 
pursued with such satisfactory results that 
the group determined to continue the 
studies, appointing for this purpose a con- 
tinuation committee of ten members. 
At the last session the following action was 
taken: 

1. That a standing committee be ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Moore as chairman, for 
the purpose of crystallizing the findings of 
this class and giving them some adequate 
expression, publishing a booklet if the 
committee deems wise. 

2. That in view of the success of the 
class this year, the committee lead the 
membership of the class in a special effort 
to secure a large and representative at- 
tendance in 1915 of pastors, lay official 
members in the local church (including 
officers of women’s societies, young people’s 
societies and Sunday schools), board 
secretaries and members of mission boards. 

3. That the committee act in conference 
with the general secretary of the Mission- 
ary Education Movement, who shall be a 
member of this committee. 

There were about fifty Baptist delegates 
enrolled in the conference, including 
Secretary F. P. Haggard of the Foreign 
Mission Society; Rev. and Mrs. F. W. 
Harding, missionaries from Assam; Miss 
Helyn O. Henry, Young Woman’s Secre- 





tary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society; Dr. P. H. J. Ler- 
rigo, joint secretary for New England; 
Mr. William B. Lipphard, assistant secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Society; Miss 
A. Edith Meyers, of the American Baptist 
Publication Society and editor of ‘‘ World 
Wide”; Rev. John M. Moore, secretary of 
the Department of Missionary Education; 
Mr. Harry S. Myers, associate secretary 
of the Missionary Education Movement, 
and Rev. Michael Schwartz, missionary 
among foreign peoples in Cincinnati. 

Portraits of Adoniram and Ann Judson 
were hung in Judson Hall. Many of the 
delegates contributed to the fund for their 
purchase, the balance being generously 
provided by the Misses Hilda and Martha 
Pratt, of Bennington, Vt. 

At the last of the three denominational 
meetings a group of the delegates presented 
three scenes from “The Adventure of 
Faith,” the Judson missionary drama which 
was given with so great success at the 
Boston meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


i 
The Land of Brotherhood 


“This is the festival program for the 
Thanksgiving season,” and it is one of the 
best, if not the very best, Home Mission 
Sunday school concert programs that the 
Department of Missionary Education has 
provided. A sample: will be sent free 
upon request. Supplies with envelopes 
or mite boxes are furnished free to Sunday 
schools taking a Home Mission offering 
when the program is presented. This 
offering counts upon‘|the apportionment 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society or the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. The last Sunday 
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in November is recommended for this use. 
Address the Department of Missionary 
Education, 23 E. 26th St., New York City. 


i 
The Social Force of Christian Missions 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 23 E. 26th St., New York City, is now 
ready to sent out its general announce- 
ment for the year. The title of this, an- 
nouncement is the slogan for the year’s 
study, ‘‘ Christ for Every Life and All of 
Life.” This is a sixteen-page pamphlet 
with adequate descriptions of the text 
books, lectures, pamphlets, programs, etc., 
available for all departments of the church. 
A postal card will bring it. 


hk 
First Baptist Church, Bridgeton, N. J. 
(This Church and School received second 


prize in Judson Educational Campaign. 
Note the amount and extent of the work.) 


Sermons: Pastor, 3; Secretary John M. 
Moore, 1; Assistant State Treasurer 
John S. Ware, 1. 

Stereopticon Lectures, 2. 

Tracts, 1,000. (Left overs given Pearl St.) 

Sunday School: Study Classes; Five 
Minute Exercises; Storiettes; Framed 
Lithograph; Mottoes. 

“ Triumph of Christ”? program in part. 

Primary: Chinese Picture Stories; Ad- 
ditional Stories. 

South Chapel Mission School:  Storiettes, 
Lithograph, “ Triumph of Christ,” tab- 
leaux with electric spot light. 

Primary: ‘Jubilee in Judson Land,” 
“ Shwe O Trip.” 

Medals, sold 26 at 10 cents; I at 25 cents. 

Prayer Meetings: Three for the Judson 
book reports; Three Specials; at one 
Miss Prince, Moulmein, present; at 
another, Rev. Thos. C. Hanna, grand- 
son of Judson; third, opening banks, 
hilarious giving — memorial offering 
$115. Throughout the campaign, Dea- 
con Dr. Corson, returned missionary 
(Moulmein), gave first hand information. 
An agent was paid for work of complete 

distribution and explanation of 225 crock- 

ery pig banks labeled, ‘‘'To be fattened 
for the Judson offering and slaughtered at 
great meeting of First Church, April roth. 


Endeavor Societies: First Church, Sentor — 
Members in study classes; 3 missionary 


meetings; Judson books reviewed. 
Twenty-five dollars pledged Philip- 
pines above budget. 

Intermediates: Study class; Baptist Mis- 
sionary World Map; challenged Seniors 
to debate, ‘“ Resolved that Whitman 
is a greater hero than Judson,” accepted 
for May 17. 

Juniors: African Curio Box. (Afterward 
sent to South Chapel.) School Children 
of India (dozen). 

South Chapel Juniors: Chinese Picture 
Stories; Additional stories; Indian Curio 
Box (afterwards loaned to Berean 
Juniors); Chinése Rag Dolls. 

Beacon Lights: Study class; framed pic- 
tures of Ann; voted to support African 
teacher, additional to budget. 

Study Classes; Fight classes, with 116 
students. 

Reading Circles: Four hundred and ninety- 
eight persons read 771 books, and 190 
different volumes were used in all. 

Woman’s Mission Circle: All the members 
read “Following the Sunrise.” One 
evening was spent in studying Judson’s 
work. 

Miscellaneous: Outline of campaign mailed 
to all, including non-residents. Three 
follow-up letters. Full page ad. car- 
ried nine weeks, besides 26 additional 
notices in weekly Bulletin. 

Attention called to missionary library 
books. Fifty copies of Missions dis- 
tributed — canvass for subscribers now 
on. 

Every-Member Canvass. Made good in- 
crease in mission pledges. One hun- 
dred dollars added to pastor’s salary. 
An unexpected result. 

Planned to ordain Robert Wallis Colgate 
for missionary — compelled to _ post- 
pone until July. 

Agitation for delegation to N. B. C., Bos- 
ton. 

Revival interest during campaign — church 
welcomed 44 new members. 

If We Win, friend will place Judson pic- 
ture in every home; church will invite 
Dr. Edward Judson for visit. 

A Decided Missionary Enthusiasm Aroused. 
(Resident members, 340; non-resident, 
100.) 
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Reentering Mexico on a Christian Basis 


We take the following account of what 
it is proposed to do in Mexico from an 
editorial in The Congregationalist of July 
23: 

There assembled in the rooms of the 
Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati, 
O., June 30, over sixty delegates appointed 
by eleven different communions and or- 
ganizations carrying on missionary work 
in Mexico. These delegates were mission- 
aries from Mexico and secretaries in charge 
of the work. The Northern Baptists, 
Disciples, Friends, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, North and South, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, North and South, 
besides the American Bible Society and the 
Y. M. C. A. were represented by men and 
women of national and _ international 
reputation. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
formulate plans and reach agreements as 
to the orderly and complete reoccupation 
of Mexico as soon as the way opens for 
reentrance. 

In most countries missions ‘‘ happened ” 
—that is to say, different boards and 
communions, without consultation with 
other churches already in the field and with 
little if any consideration of what had 
already been done, with lofty independence 
began their own mission. Mexico is an 
excellent illustration of this wasteful, 
unbusinesslike, if not unchristian, method 
of procedure. ’ 

The report of the committee of arrange- 
ments for this conference showed that on 
the average, counting wives, there were 
in Mexico, at the outbreak of the late 
trouble, one missionary to 70,000 of the 
population, but in some states there was 
one missionary to 12,000 people, while 
in others there was none to more than 
Fourteen states with a popula- 


1,000,000. 


tion of 5,000,000 had no missionaries at 
all. Fifteen states had fifty-nine mission 
high schools while the other fifteen had 
none. 

This conference under such trusted 
leaders as Robert FE. Speer, Bishops 
Oldham, McConnell and Lambuth, Drs. 
Butler and Howland, Secretaries Barnes, 
Wood and Bell, Secretaries of Woman’s 
Boards, Misses Lamson, Wingate, Teb- 
betts, Bennett, Carnahan, Mrs. Houser, 
Mrs. Waters, set itself seriously and prayer- 
fully to the task of correcting mistakes 
made in the past by agreeing upon a plan 
of united and cooperative reoccupation 
of the entire country. 

The committee of arrangements had 
prepared maps and statistics showing the 
exact states of occupancy and so setting 
before the conference at the outset the 
character of the task to be accomplished. 

With almost absolute unanimity it was 
decided to recommend to the various 
Mission Boards: 

1. A joint evangelical publishing plant in 
Mexico City, with a common depository and 
distributing agency, and the union of the half- 
dozen and more church papers as now published 
in a single publication. 

2. The establishment of one Evangelical 
Bible Institute and Theological Seminary to 
provide a complete course of theological instruc- 
tion with courses in Bible, methods of church 
work, music, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retaries’ courses, as well as courses for dea- 
conesses and lay workers; this school to be lo- 
cated at Covoacan. 

3. The establishment of a central Union 
College for men and women with connected 
normal, industrial and kindergarten training 
schools. That in each mission territory there 
be at least one high school for boys and one for 
girls, and that there be a consolidation of the 
higher grades of primary schools in places occu- 
pied by two or more denominations, and that 
plans be consummated through a permanent 
committee on education for unifying all educa- 
tional work. 

4. That all Protestant churches in Mexico 
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bear the one name, “'The Evangelical Church 
of Mexico,” followed, if desired, by the name of 
the special denomination in brackets and with 
a common form for the transfer of members 
from one church to another. 

5. The most significant and unprecedented 
action taken was the redistricting of the entire 
country, assigning to each Board a clearly de- 
fined territory, thus preventing overlapping at 
some points while leaving elsewhere great popu- 
lations entirely unreached. This will mean in 
many cases the withdrawal by some Boards 
from places long occupied. In this way the 
entire area of the country was assigned to some 
specific church or society as its exclusive re- 
sponsibility. As, for instance, the field of the 
American Board by this agreement will be the 
states of Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa as far 
south as the Sinaloa River. Its old station at 
Guadalajara, in Jalisco, is assigned with adjacent 
territory to the Methodist Board. 


Provision is made for the creation of 
a permanent interdenominational Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel in Mexico, 
on the field, to carry into effect as far as 
possible the conclusions of the conference 
and to consider any and all matters of 
common interest. 

While these conclusions represent only 


the findings of the conference, we must 
bear in mind that the membership of the 
conference was made up of the leading 
missionaries and administrators of the 
societies concerned. It is also significant 
that every board and organization carry- 
ing on missionary work in Mexico was 
represented by one or more delegates 
except the Southern Baptists. 

For comprehension, sanity and boldness 
of plan, for thoroughness of consideration 
and unanimity of conclusions, this confer- 
ence must, in the annals of the missionary 
propaganda, be recorded as one of the 
most, if not the most, significant ever held 
in the interests of interdenominational co- 
operation. While the various recommen- 
dations, in order to become effective, must 
yet have the endorsement of the various 
missionary boards, there is every reason to 
expect that many will meet with immediate 
approval. Another new precedent has 
been established for sane Christian co- 
operation in the interest of the speedy 
evangelization of the world. 














JUDSON MEMORIAL DORMITORY, HSIPAW, BURMA 


This building has recently been en- 
larged and remodeled at a cost of 2,000 
rupees, one half of the amount being fur- 
nished by the government and the other 
half raised on the field. The front portion 


of the building is the old dormitory re- 
built, but the long extension at the left 
is entirely new. The photograph is sent 
by Rev. W. W. Cochrane, one of our 
missionaries at Hsipaw. 
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Items from Everywhere 


At Yachowfu, China, writes Mrs. Lona 
V. Openshaw, 25 were recently baptized. 
There is a flourishing boarding school here 
of 85 boys. 

The Boys’ School at Shaohsing, China, 
is in fine condition, according to Rev. A. 
F. Ufford, one of our missionaries at that 
station. There are 52 boys enrolled. A 
pathetic thing about the school work is 
that so many of the boys stop at the end 
of the primary department. One boy, a 
brilliant scholar, who had done splendid 
work for four years, was obliged to leave 
school because his father could not raise 
the three dollars gold necessary to pay 
his tuition for the year. 


At Kiatingfu (pronounced Jah’dingfu), 
China, Mrs. J. P. Davies, who has since 
left for Chengtu, opened an_ industrial 
school for women last fall. The morning 
hours were spent in teaching the pupils 
reading, writing and other branches of 
school work as well as the gospel; the 
afternoons were devoted to needlework 
and other handicraft. The school pays 
practically all its own expenses through 
the sale of the things made by the women. 


The negroes in the Congo are extremely 
sensitive on the subject of evolution; to 
tell one of them that he is like a monkey 
is to insult him grossly. One old chief, on 
being told that a great wise man in the 
white man’s country was teaching that 
men and monkeys are of common descent, 
sent back the answer that he was no wise 
man at all. ‘That is plain,” said the 
chief, “‘ for the monkey builds a house and 
then when it rains he goes up and sits 
on top of it in the rain. I build a house 
and when it rains I go inside out of the 
rain.” This argument, in the chief’s 
mind, was indisputable evidence of the 
fallacy of evolution. 

Rev. Henry W. Munger, one of our 
missionaries in the Philippines, writes of 
a busy Sunday spent at Bingawan. In 





the course of the day he dedicated a new 
chapel, baptized five candidates and 
married three couples. The Bingawan 
church is the strongest in his field and in 
excellent condition, the baptisms being 
frequent. The pastor, a young Filipino, 
besides looking after the church, conducts 
during the week a school] attended by 60 
children. Mr. Munger writes of a great 
need for kindergarten work, declaring 
that the only way to evangelize a Roman 
Catholic country is through the children 
and young people. 

From Himeji, Japan, comes the news 
of the formal dedication of the new build- 
ings of the girls’ school on Jan. 6. The 
buildings had already been in use for three 
months. Yoshikawa San, a Japanese 
Christian, whose daughter had _ been 
educated at the school, gave the principal 
address. The address of the mayor was 
especially. notable. Although not a 
Christian, he spoke appreciatively of the 
work of this Christian school, maintaining 
that religion is necessary as a basis of 
education. The buildings consist of Dur- 
fee Hall, with pleasant classrooms and 
wide halls, and Dodge Memorial Dormi- 
tory and missionary residence combined 
in a single large, sunny building. 

Rev. Joshua C. Jensen, of Kiatingfu, 
sends news of an evangelistic service 
which culminated in an inquirers’ insti- 
tute to which came people from all the 
outstations who had heard the Word and 
wished to follow it up with a view to 
entering the church. Some were advised 
to wait a little longer. In all 17 men and 
7 women were received for baptism. One 
man, an educated business man of good 
standing, wanted to be baptized in the 
river as his Lord was. Eleven others 
wanted to follow his example, and it was 
an inspiring sight on Christmas morning 
to see the twelve men and boys openly 
confessing the Lord before hundreds of 
people. The others were baptized in the 
baptistry. 
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MISSIONARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Foreign Secretaries have informa- 
tion that the Teachers’ College in New 
York has some scholarships for educational 
missionaries. The amount given to each 
missionary is ordinarily $50 a term or $100 
a year, which provides about two-thirds 
of the tuition. This makes no provision, 
of course, for living expenses. The Foreign 
Department is very glad to give its hearty 
endorsement to the value of the college 
and its courses. Probably many times 
a missionary in his experiences upon the 
field faces pedagogical problems and 
others incident to school work, such as 
he never touched in his own school prepara- 
tion. We can hardly overestimate the 
value of special pedagogical training for 
missionaries who must spend much of their 
time in teaching in the lower and second- 
ary schools. We are, therefore, glad to 
present this offer to our missionaries. If 
there are any who would like to take up 
work, we will be pleased to have their 
names and forward them to the college with 
our recommendation. We understand that 
this offer holds good from year to year. 
Applications for scholarships for the coming 
year will not be granted until September 1. 


THE EXPOSITION IN TOKYO 


A fine opportunity for evangelistic work 
in Japan was created by the Exposition 
in Tokyo which opened in March and 
continued until July. A large Gospel 
Hall was opened near one of the entrances 
and the churches of various denomina- 
tions took charge for a week or more, each. 
Preaching: began at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon and continued until 1o at night. 
From 10,000 to 13,000 tracts were given 
away daily and large numbers of people 
attended the services; some days as many 
as 130 would enter the inquiry room and 
some of them were converted. During 
the week when the Baptist churches had 
charge, Marie Antionette Whitman, one 
of our missionaries in Tokyo, with her 
assistant, held services for women and 
children every day from 10 A.M., until 
11 p.M. As the people came to the ex- 


position from all parts of the country, the 
opportunities for spreading the message 
were unparalleled. 


Although such large 
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numbers of tracts were distributed, hardly 
any were thrown down or torn, and very 
few refused to receive them. 


SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT AT PODDAGELLAPALLY 


A spiritual movement of some magnitude 
is reported from Poddagellapally, South 
India, by one of our missionaries who has 
been touring the region. This village is 
the central one of a group of ten, providing 
ample opportunities for missionary work. 
A movement that began shortly before the 
arrival of the missionary culminated in 
many people confessing their faith in Christ 
as their Saviour and asking for baptism. 
After carefully examining the applicants, 
twenty-two men and women were baptized 
on Sunday evening and the next morning 
forty-one more were immersed in a running 
brook. Many more were ready for the 
ordinance but heavy rains prevented 
further campaign work. 

A CHIN ASSOCIATION 

One of the most gratifying signs of 
progress on the mission field is the increas- 
ing initiative shown by the natives in the 
management of church affairs. A recent 
annual meeting of the association of native 
churches held in Hakka, Burma, is a good 
illustration of this. About 300 were in 
attendance, some of them coming a six 
days’ journey. With the exception of 
making the program, the missionary left 
the arrangements entirely to the Chins, 
who carried the business through with 
little difficulty. That dyspepsia is not 
very prevalent among the Chins may 
easily be inferred from the fact that in 
four days the 300 delegates ate two extra 
large bulls, two cows, three pigs and 25 
bags of rice. The meetings were inter- 
esting and inspiring. Much of the time 
was spent in song and prayer, both of which 
the natives heartily enjoy. On Sunday 
morning eighteen were baptized ina near- 
by stream, and at the communion service 
which followed, almost 200 were present. 

m 
Annual Meeting of the Chekiang Baptist 
Association 

The meeting in Shanghai, April 12, was 
the best yet. It began on Saturday even- 
ing, which was given over to the examina- 
tion for ordination of Mr. Tong, who is 

















known to many in America as the Chinese 
Baptist delegate to the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference. He was educated 
in our Boys’ School in Ningpo, was for a 
number of years principal of the school, 
and since then, for the last eight years, has 
been connected with the Theological Semi- 
nary. He is now vice-president of the 
College and Seminary. He has been doing 
Christian work and preaching along with 
his teaching work for a’great many years. 
Certainly hands have not been hastily 
laid upon him. No kind deed has been 
too small for him to undertake. In order 
that he might help people more he has 
studied medicine a good deal and has held 
a weekly dispensary here in the institution. 
Several thousands of patients have been 
helped during the year. His answers to 
the questions were the best, on the whole, 
I think, that I have ever heard from any 
candidate either in America or China. 
They were so good that they elicited words 
of appreciation from his brethren. 

Sunday, the 13th, was the grand day of 
the feast. The morning was given to the 
ordination of Mr. Tong. The first thing 
on the program was the unveiling of a 
picture of Dr. J. R. Goddard. As the flag 
was taken from the picture, the whole 
audience rose and there was scarcely a dry 
eye. The oldest Chinese brother in the 
association — a man who has _ been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Goddard for many, many 
years, who, in fact, was put into school by 
Dr. Goddard — made the principal speech. 
He spoke of him as the father of the asso- 
ciation. For 45 years he had labored 
among these Chinese who were gathered 
here in this meeting. Pastor Yao also 
spoke of him as the father of education 
in East China, which he really was. In 
the words of Pastor Yao, “ His work truly 
endures for this association.”’ This college 
and seminary are monuments of his work. 
It was very fitting that Mr. Tong, another 
pupil of Dr. Goddard, should be conse- 
crated to the ministry at this time. Mr. 
Yao preached the ordination sermon from 
the text: ‘‘ Jesus the same, yesterday, 
to-day and forever.” After the sermon 
came the ceremony of the laying on of 
hands, and it seemed especially impressive 
as the foreign and Chinese brethren 
gathered about Mr, Tong, 
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After the service, the congregation 
gathered by the water side and witnessed 
the baptism of seven college students. 
One missionary remarked that those seven 
college students brought to Christ were 
worth all the money and labor that had 
been put into the institution. They were 
all splendid young men. Some of them, 
when they came to the institution, were 
very much opposed to Christianity and 
some of them were baptized at the risk 
of great opposition from their parents. 

The afternoon of Sunday was given over 
to the conducting of a model Sunday school. 
Mr. Tewksbury, of the China Sunday 
School Union, spoke on “‘ Each pupil a 
teacher.”” He made his address very vivid 
by using living illustrations. This day 
was only a foretaste of the real work that 
was done during the association. The 
time seems to have come in East China 
when the Chinese are well able to manage 
their own affairs, and yet they are exceed- 
ingly thankful for all the help and advice 
that they can get from the missionaries. 
Perhaps the best service that followed, at 
least in its potentialities, was the meeting 
of the native missionary association. This 
is one of the most successful in all China 
in any denomination. One of the churches 
they have established will soon be self- 
supporting and they are reaching out for 
other work. 1 am sure that all who 
attended the association were much en- 
couraged at the progress being made. It 
will be many years yet before there is no 
need for missionaries, but the time is 
rapidly coming when the Chinese can take 
up the burdens of spreading the gospel 
among their own people. Not until that 
time arrives can we expect China to be 
really evangelized. 

os 


Foreign Missionary Record 
ARRIVED” 


Miss Mary Cressy, from Ningpo, China, at Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak., July 5, 1914. 

Rev. H. W. Kirby, M.D., and Mrs. Kirby, from 
Sadiya, Assam, at North Dorset, Vt., June 10, 1914. 

Rev. A. L. Ufford and Mrs. Ufford, from Shaohsing, 
East China, at San Francisco, July 5, 1914. 


SAILED 


Miss Caroline N. Bissenger, for Iloilo, P. I., from 
San Francisco, June 2, 1914. 

Rev. S. E. Moon and Mrs. Moon, for Kimpesi, 
Congo, from Boston, July 14, 1914. 

Rev. P. C. Metzger and Mrs. Metzger, for Tshumbiri, 
Congo, from New York, July 4, 1914. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHINESE MISSION 


The Superintendent, Miss Mollie 
McMinn, of the San Francisco Chinese 
Mission, reports the year closed July 1st 
at the Mission as the best year of work in 
its history. The schools — both those for 
the men and also that being conducted 
by the Woman’s Home Mission Society — 
have never been larger in attendance, in 
proportion to the number of teachers em- 
ployed. There has also been a greater 
interest in the gospel, and a larger number 
of baptisms — nineteen —than in any 
year preceding since the founding of the 
Mission. 


FRENCH WORK AT MANCHAUG 


Rev. Auguste Devos, pastor of the 
French Baptist Church at Manchaug, 
Mass., baptized six candidates on a recent 
Sunday. Three hundred people witnessed 
the ordinance, and 25 members of the 
French church of Woonsocket came to the 
service in an auto-truck. The choir of 
the Woonsocket Church sang, and the 
impressive service will long be remem- 
bered by those present. 


RAISING THE STANDARDS 


Rev. Howard H. Clouse, our Indian 
missionary, pastor of the Rainy Moun- 
tain Kiowa Baptist Church at Mountain 
View, Okla., writes: In spite of the con- 
tinuance of heathen rites of those who are 
not in sympathy with our work, there is 
a constant growth of better ideals. The 
standard of purity is climbing higher. 
What was lightly regarded some years ago 
now produces shame and serious thought. 
A bird with a broken wing does not fly 
so high now. Immorality has been very 
great. We are hoping for larger improve- 
ment. People who are not among the 


heathen do not know what missionaries 
suffer in this regard, when they see their 
most hopeful lambs fall into the mud 
and then turn and fall in again. 
the man who pushes 


God pity 


them in. The 


greatest work in this world is to lift a 
tribe up to God’s standard and then 
keep them there. This is what the Gospel 
will do with these Kiowas. Next week 
we hold a camp meeting of our people at 
the Mission. Money is very short with 
the people, and meat is very high. Noone 
can tell what the attendance will be, as 
beef is a drawing card. There has been 
much prayer, and we believe there will be a 
great blessing. Our country is beautiful, 
and the indications of a large harvest are 
very promising. 
A REGRETTED RESIGNATION 


After fifteen years of hard and suc- 
cessful service in Porto Rico, Dr. A.B. 
Rudd, superintendent of our Home Mis- 
sion work on the island, has felt it neces- 
sary to resign. This is regretted by the 
Society and all connected with the work, 
who appreciate the character of the man 
and his accomplishments. He has seen 
the mission grow from its small begin- 
nings to its present goodly proportions 


and wide influence, and has been no 
small part of the achievement. He has 
made a record that will abide. In a note 


he says: “‘ My retirement from the work 
by no means indicates any lack of love 
for Porto Rico or its highest interests, and 
I shall ever pray that God may richly 
bless those who labor in that beautiful 
island.” 

ih 


The Hungarian Baptist Union 
BY L. L. ZBORAY 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Hungarian Union of America was held 
with the First Hungarian Baptist Church of 
West Pullman, IIl., with 12 churches, 14 
missions and 6 outstations represented. 
The following officers were elected: Rev. 
N. Dulitz of New York, president; Rev. 
P. F. Schilling of New Castle, Pa., vice- 
president;. Michael Pasztor of Cleveland, 
treasurer; Rev. Louis Stumpf, Homestead, 
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REV. ARVID GUSTAF LAGERQUIST AND HIS FAMILY 


Pa., secretary; Rev. M. Fabian, Scranton, 
assistant secretary; Rev. L. L. Zboray, 
corresponding secretary. 

All present were delighted to hear the 
reports read and note the rapid progress 
of our missionary fields during last year. 
Our work is rapidly advancing. The 
Home Mission Society started work among 
the Hungarians only about eight years ago, 
with only three Baptists in America, 
and today we number 1,018 baptized be- 
lievers. Last year 204 converts were 
baptized; that is nine baptisms for every 
minister and missionary employed in the 
field. We have made fair showing in 
contributions also; $13,410 was raised 
among our people for church building, 
benevolence and home expenses. Our 
statistics show an increase this year of 
338,— 204 of them by baptism. We realize 
that the day of our salvation is dawning. 
God is not bringing our people to America 
for naught. Outside the two millions of 
Hungarians in this country for whose 
redemption we are working and praying, 
outside of the Hungarian people in Hun- 
gary, we, the Hungarians, have had an in- 
fluence for years as far as the Balkans, 
comprising about 80 millions, for whom 
we feel ourselves responsible to God, and 


wish that some day we may be able to 
give them the gospel. For this purpose we 
have already organized a Foreign Mission 
Society and received nearly $200 in cash 
from the people of the convention. 


ey 
Rev. Arvid Gustaf Lagerquist 


BY D. D. PROPER, D.D. 


Arvid Gustaf Lagerquist comes from 
a German family on the father’s side, 
in the third generation. He was born 
at Eskilstuna, Sweden, May 6, 1871. 
Being the only son of seven children in a 
family of very limited means, he was 
obliged to begin bread winning at the 
early age of twelve, and his schooling was 
limited in consequence. In early years 
the Holy Spirit strove with him on several 
occasions to become a follower of Jesus 
Christ. This was no doubt due to his 
mother’s training and prayers; also to 
the Baptist Sunday school of which he 
became a member when four years old. 
He was converted at the age of sixteen, 
and joined the Baptist church in his 
native town, against his parents’ will, 
who were much opposed to Baptists, 
as they were Lutherans. So the young 
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son had to suffer persecution and was 
compelled to leave home. 

He came to this country at the age of 
eighteen and lived in Chicago. He united 
with the Swedish Baptist church of Engle- 
wood, where he was an active member for 
some years. In 1893 he entered the 
Chicago University, Swedish department, 
to equip himself for the ministry. He 
became pastor of the first Swedish Bap- 
tist church in this country, where he 
served for over four years. He was 
ordained in 1896 at Rock Island, Ill. 
He has been a missionary in St. Louis, 
Mo., and pastor at Chanute, Kansas, 
for nearly eight years. He became pastor 
at Kiron, Iowa, where he built an institu- 
tional church, and took an active part 
in closing the saloons in that section. 
In the latter part of 1910 he was called 
to Omaha, where he is now pastor of the 
First Swedish church, and is doing ex- 
cellent work. Pastor Lagerquist was mar- 
ried May 6, 1891, to Josephine Erickson 
of Chicago. They have seven boys and 
one daughter. The more of this kind of 
immigration the better it will be for 
America. He hopes to see one of his 
older boys go as a missionary to the 
foreign field. 

9 


A Russian Revival 


At the First Baptist Church, Homestead, 
Pa., Dr. A. F. Williamson, the pastor, is 
having a taste of the joys and perplexities 
of foreign mission work in America. For a 
long time several of our people felt that 
something ought to be done for the 8,000 
or more Russians in and around Home- 
stead, but it was not till early in March, 
last, that our plans materialized. A store 
room on Dickson Street was rented and the 
enterprise was launched. The room was 
seated with 80 chairs, but’ it was evident 
from the beginning that it would not be 
large enough. At the second meeting a 
large number were turned away who could 
not gain admission. The work was then 
transferred to the social room of the First 
Baptist Church. A _ night school for 


teaching them English was opened, and 
the room was packed with men who were 
eager to know our language and something 
of our faith in Christ. 


Sometimes there 
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were over 300 at a single meeting. The 
work is conducted under the direction of 
our Bible school, our Superintendent and 
many of the teachers assisting. The 
Pittsburgh Association has approved the 
work and is rendering valuable aid, finan- 
cially and otherwise. Rev. Michael Le- 
vine, who is the untiring missionary to the 
Russians in and about Pittsburgh, is the 
leader in this work. But for his wise 
counsel and consecrated devotion to the 
work we could not have succeeded. Al- 
ready some ten or twelve have been bap- 
tized, and about as many more have been 
approved for baptism. Others we are 
hoping to see come out squarely for Christ. 
Those who have left the church of their 
nativity and united with us have suffered 
indignities at the hands of their country- 
men almost unbelievable in this land where 
religious tolerance is one of the chief stones 
in the foundation of our republic. They 
are smitten in the face, hissed at, spit 
upon, and assaulted in the most brutal 
manner. One young man was literally 
crucified. He was baptized and the fol- 
lowing day his fellow-countrymen made a 
rude cross and placed him upon it, using 
ropes instead of nails. They fastened him 
to that cross and spit in his face and smote 
him with the palms of their hands and with 
their fists also. They forced a bottle of 
whiskey down his throat and left him in- 
sensible for about two hours. When he 
came to, he was told that if he mentioned 
who did it he would be killed. 

Another incident occurred on May 10. 
A young Russian was on his way to the 
Baptist church where they were holding 
their mission meeting. He was set upon 
by a mob and struck several times in the 
face by clenched fists. At last they under- 
took to put a rope about his neck and 
lynch him. He naturally demurred, and 
dodged the rope, so that it was not placed 
upon his neck. His assailants saw the 
police coming and ran. But the victim 
grabbed the chief of the mob and held him 
till the police arrived. They were both 
arrested, and were each fined $5.20 — the 
assailant fined for attempting to lynch 
a man and the victim fined (apparently) 
for refusing to be lynched. The fact that 
these converts are non-resistant accounts 
for the absence of bloody riots. 
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The Chapel Car ‘‘ Emmanuel” and Social Service 


BY REV. 


QT was suggested to me by Mr. 
Ya) George W. Coleman that the 
Chapel Car could be of great 
value as a social service factor 
3 in the campaign our Publica- 
tion Society iscarryingon. In 
many places our work has to 
take on this type, as it was 
the only kind of work we could do to begin 
with. When I was in the town of San 
Bernardino, California, I preached every 
day to an audience of some three hundred 
men, and the only way I could get them 
to come to the services was by using the 
question-box. 

Rev. A. P. Brown, the pastor of the 
Baptist Church, was afraid that the men 
would run away with the meeting, as there 
were some very bright socialists. But I 
told him I was used to it, and some time 
they would ask the right question; and 
sure enough, one day one of the boys said, 
**What’s the matter with the sky-pilot? 
He looks as though he has lost his mother- 
in-law.” This question was aimed at 
Pastor Brown, who was standing beside me, 
and I saw that my chance had come. I 
said, ‘‘ Boys, don’t laugh until | explain 
that Pastor Brown has just lost his mother. 
I preached her funeral sermon this morn- 
ing, and he is a broken-hearted man.” 
And then I said, ‘‘ Pastor, could you talk 
to these men about your mother?” He 
gave one of the most touching appeals 
I ever heard, and when he was through 
I gave the invitation, and seventeen hands 
were raised for prayers. Again and again 
I have found it necessary to appeal to the 
men on the social side. 

In the town of Baker City, Oregon, one 
of the biggest gambling centers of the 
state, we were holding services among 
the railroad men and had carried the even- 
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ing services to the Baptist Church, and 
the meeting became union in its power and 
influence and all classes became interested. 
We had a prominent gambler converted, 
and he came out and made public confes- 
sion. It looked as though the mayor of 
the town was working with the gamblers, 
and we had a petition circulated to recall 
the mayor; and he came to us and said, 
‘“‘ If you will rescind that action, I will see 
that every gambling-joint and brothel is 
closed on the first of next month.” And 
he kept his word. More than one hundred 
sporting; people leftthe town and the town 
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has never been the same. We find that 
very often our work has to be adapted 
to audiences of Jews and Gentiles, of 
Catholics and Protestants, infidels and 
believers. Some of our best friends are 
Catholics, and they have helped us in our 
work. 

When I first took charge of the Chapel 
Car, I found it difficult to get the confi- 
dence of the men, and they used to do 
things to test my disposition. But I was 
always courteous and kind to them, and 
yet I was firm, and when they would joke 
me I would give them one in return. And 
now, after eleven years of service among 
them, I find that it pays to win their con- 
fidence. 

If we take the car into any of the main 
division points, they want to get me coal 
and ice and want to clean the car, and can’t 
do enough, and if they have some difficulty 
they will often ask me what todo. I have 
married and baptized them, and advised 
them on business matters, and in some 
instances I have performed the last sad 
rite of burial. One of the leading railroad 
officials on the Pacific Coast said to me, 
*“* Mr. Hermiston, we appreciate very much 
the good moral influence your Chapel Car 
work has among our men.” So, not to 
say anything about the great religious 
work the cars are doing, we have reason 
to believe they are having a great moral 
influence in the building of character. 


oy 
BOHEMIAN WORK IN CHICAGO 


Mr. Charles Brazda, Colporter to the 
Bohemians in Chicago, sends two recent 
incidents of his work: “ Last Sunday in our 
Berwyn Mission a family attended our 
services for the first time. They were in- 
terested very much and promised to come 
again; and I have been told today by a 
lady staying with them that the man was 
unable to fall asleep that night. I pray to 
God that he shall not find peace until he 
surrenders to our blessed Saviour.” 

** A woman, a Roman Catholic and a mem- 
ber of two Catholic and four other lodges, 
of large acquaintance because she had pre- 
viously been in the grocery business, was 
taken ill with tuberculosis. We visited her 
in her sickness from time to time and were 
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able to bring her to put her trust fully in 
Jesus Christ, so that she refused the priest 
when he came to confess her and administer 
the last sacrament. She had been paying 
money to the Church for some time in order 
that three priests might officiate at a grand 
mass after her death. When she died her 
husband sent to the priest to make ar- 
rangements for her funeral, and the de- 
mand for an additional $50 opened the 
man’s eyes. He sent word to me and 
asked if I would not come with our singers 
and conduct the funeral service. I gladly 
accepted and, together with some of our 
singers, I went. They sang and I preached, 
both in the house and at the cemetery in 
the presence of some 300 persons. How 
glad I was that I could tell the sorrowing 
ones without a shadow of a doubt that 
their loved one was not lost, but that she 
would be waiting for them in the mansions 
above, prepared by our loving Saviour, 
whom they also ought to follow.” 


hk 
A FOUR TONGUED MISSIONARY 


A new mission among the Slavs has been 
opened near Pittsburgh. As yet it is a 
little uncertain in its habitation. George 
Banich, formerly colporter in Philadel- 
phia to the Poles and Russians, has come 
to be Missionary Colporter. He is really 
a Croatian, while his wife is a Slovak, 
whose language he also speaks. He thus 
speaks four of the principal languages of 
the Slavs. His field will be Monessen, 
Charleroi, Donora, Monongahela, and the 
territory between. There is a population 
of 50,000 in this territory, of whom perhaps 
10,000 are Slavs. 

hk 


Standing by the Pastor 


From the “ Messenger” of the Salem 
church in New Rochelle, N. Y., Dr. 
Tillman B. Johnson pastor, we clip this 
significant item, headed “‘ Pastor’s Pledge.” 

“Of the one hundred dollars pledged 
by the Pastor at the anniversaries, al- 
most half of the amount is volunteered. 

It goes to the deficit. Some have 

said: ‘‘ Why did you not pledge $200? ” 

I have not asked for a dollar, but 

the Committee hopes it may all be 

pledged by July 12th.” 
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With the New Books 


The Christian Movement in Japan for 
1914, of which 700-page volume our own 
Dr. J. L. Dearing is editor-in-chief, is 
an exceedingly valuable publication and 
also exceedingly interesting. The work 
in Formosa and Korea is also included, 
and as one says, “here is the salt of in- 
formation and the pepper of statistics.” 
This volume should not be mistaken for a 
missionary review merely. It covers com- 
prehensively the life of Japan, social, 
industrial, commercial, and religious. One 
who would know what is taking place in the 
remarkable empire will get much more out 
of this work than out of any other with 
which we are acquainted. We can learn 
some valuable lessons from the Japanese 
in regard to the treatment of certain 
difficult classes. As it is most desirable 
to understand the Japanese, so that we 
may be prepared to treat them justly, 
this volume should find a wide reading, and 
we most heartily commend it to our read- 


ers. It is sold in this country by the 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, at $1. Dr. 


Dearing, who is also publisher, writes 
that he is promoting in Yokohama a list 
of annual subscribers who for $1 a year 
can receive the book postpaid, annually, 
as soon as published, and so at the earliest 
moment get the latest material on mission 
work in Japan. His address is 75 Bluff, 
Yokohama, Japan. 


Education of Women in Japan, by 


Margaret E. Burton, is another thought- 
ful and thorough study of Far Eastern 
women and their educational conditions, 
of like value with the volume on the educa- 
tion of Chinese women. “One of the 
most convincing evidences,’ she says, 
“that the Christianity of the schoolgirls 
of Japan is vital to them is their earnest 
desire to share the good tidings with others, 
not simply in the future, after graduation, 
but also while they are still in school.” 
‘A survey of the Sunday school work of 
about forty girls’ schools shows that their 
teachers and students are at work in 303 
Sunday schools and that 173 of them are 
conducted entirely by the members of these 
girls’ schools.” The author believes that 





the educated Japanese woman will play 
a most influential part in determining 
the future character of this still plastic 
country. ‘If Christianity is to triumph 
in Japan, thoroughly strong Christian 
education must be offered to women as well 
as to men.” That is her conclusion. It is 
a strong appeal based on unquestionable 


fact. (Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.25.) 
In the Open, by Lathan A. Crandall, is 


a companionable book which has grown 
out of the life experiences of the author, 
in whom the boy was father of the man. 
His friends know that Dr. Crandall is an 
ardent fisherman and devotee of the out- 
door life; but all readers will agree that he 
has a deft touch with the pen as well as 
with the rod; and he has written a series of 
essays that will rank with the very best of 
their class. The publishers have put 
attractive matter in equally attractive 
setting, and we may be proud that one of 
our pastors has taken his “ book place ” 
among the writers who possess charm of 
style and have something to say worth 
saying. This fine combination of the 
philosophical, pithy and practical makes 
a book for “‘ good men and true, lovers of 
God’s out-of-doors,” and will increase the 
number of “‘ delightful comrades.” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.; illustrated and deco- 
rated by Louis Rhead; $1.50 net.) 


The Church a Field of Service, by Charles 
Herbert Rust, bears the imprint of the 
Northern Baptist Convention through its 
Commission on Young People’s Work in 
addition to that of the Publication Society, 
and is a beginning of good things in this 
line. The little volume is as bright as we 
should expect it to be, and treats in fresh 
and practical way the function of the 
young people’s society and the various 
fields of service offered by the church. 
Timely and admirable. (55 cents net.) 


Goodbird the Indian, His Story, told 
by himself to Gilbert L. Wilson, will inter- 
est all the boys and girls, and of course 
their parents also. It is a capital life 
story, issued under direction of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. (Revell; 
50 cts. net.) 
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